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For the Companion. | 
FRANK WESTON’S TROUBLES. 


“That girl!” 

Little Miss Deems, standing, one June day, in 
the middle of her school-room floor, sighed the 
sigh of a teacher at her wits’ end She was a 
small person, with a great deal of forehead. She 
had light, scant hair, and she looked precisely 
like forty other women whom you would meet 
in aday’s travel. But her identity was clear; | 
she wore a pair of gold-bowed spectacles which 
fitted her Roman nose with unmistakable exact- 
ness. Now, as Miss Deems stood there, the two | 
glasses of her spectacles reflected two pictures, 
like a stereoscope, of “‘that girl.” 

High shoulders, high cheek-bones, a shock of | 
dark hair, a pair of keen black eyes, an over- | 
crown thirteen-year-old figure,—this was the 
picture. | 

“What is the feminine of Ishmael, I wonder?” 
said Miss Deems to herself. “That child should 
have been christened by it. And she a mission- 
ary’s daughter!” | 

Frances was in disgrace, you understand. This | 
was often the case, I’m afraid. She was, as Miss 
Deems had hinted, a sort of an Ishmael, with her | 
two sun-browned hands against every one, and 
every other pair of hands against hers. It was, 
burdocks, I think, on this particular afternoon, 
which Frank had brought to school with wicked 
intent, and by whose mischief tittle Alice Farley 
now stood up in class with her glossy, mother- 
bgushed curls stuck fill of the ugly prickers. 

“Frances, you may bring your books to the 
little front seat by Tommy Blair,’”’ Miss Deems 
had said “This may be your place for two 
weeks.” 

That was why Frank’s tall body was fold- 
el up like a camp-stool, on a bench built for 
bodies half its size. That was why she was fain 
to use her knees for a desk, and to rest book and 
elbows thereupon as she thrust her fists into her 
freckled cheeks, and studied geography. She 
fastened her eyes on the book and a moment 
afterward exclaimed,— 

“Miss Deems, this picture of the harbor of 
Malta isn’t a bit like it, for 1 remember when we 
were there.”” 

“Very well, be quiet now.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

In ten seconds the room echoed to a suppressed 
and terror-stifled giggle. 

“Tommy! Why, Tommy, is that you?” 

Miss Deems looked at the little boy whose 
primal offence this laugh was, and who was do- 
ing his best to crowd his two fists into his erring 
mouth. Tommy explained that he couldn’t help 
it “Frank doeth make up thuth queer fatheth !” 

“You mustn’t look at Frank, dear; and be- 
sides, she has just come to sit on the little seats, 
and you must teach her how to act. Frank, you 
May stay and talk with me a few minutes after 
school.’ , 

A pause now, and a silence resting on the 
toom. Miss Deems sits beside the stove. There 
isa pitcher upon it with asparagus and peonies 
therein. 

It is a little white school-house with two gray- 
trunked maples standing by the down-hill road. 
The sun is shining, not like a flood of gold, not 
like liquid amber or anything else to which poets 
have compared it, but like what seems to me 
better, its own splendid self, the June sun. The 
maple boughs let the sunshine strain through, 
and Frank Weston falls to watching the mot- 
ted, shifting leaf-shadows at her toes on the 
bare floor. A waft of perfume floats in from all 
outside, a breeze that has kept company with a 
thousand flowers and is sweet from its associa- 
tons. You know what June is in the country. 

Roses were in bloom, roses wild and tame. The 
kalnias lifted up masses of pink flowers which 
admired themselves in the mirrors of their own 
shining foliage. And down at the foot of the 
hill, behind the school-house, in the swamp 


FRANK WESTON’S TROUBLES. 


purple blossoms indicated that the time of green 
leaves drew nigh. 

This was all very nice; but there was one 
thing nicer—the brook. Down the hill behind 
the school-house it came, danciag over the stones 
with white, white feet, and the merry noise of 
its dancing could be heard all day long in the 
sunlight, and all night under the moon and the 
stars. 

Frank listened now,—such soft music it was, 
this of falling water, coming in the pauses of 
Miss Deem’s classes, coming now between Tom- 
my’s serious “P-u-eth-eth, puth,’’ and Ida Wil- 
bur’s shrieking at the tip-top of her lungs “D-o-g, 
dog,”’ and “C-a-t, eat.” 

Frank sat very still and listened. She fancied 
the water starting away up on the mountain-top, 
coming down from one rock to another, past the 
grove, away under the bridge, then gliding, slip- 
ping, fainter and fainter, now far away in the 
dim distance, dying into a hush of softness and 
silence. 

That instant Miss Deems happened to glance 
at Frank, and noticed a strange look in her face, 
a certain dreamy expression about the eyes, a 
softened sweetness about every feature that had 
never been there before. And at that instant the 
teacher was aware of something in the nature of 
this strange girl which she had never seen until 
now. 

“Frances, I want to talk with you a little.” 

This was after school, and when the room was | 
empty and reminded one of a mill whose many 
wheels and great noise have all at once stopped. 
Miss Deems was seated in her chair. Frank 
stood beside her and in front of the blackboard. 
The teacher looked in vain at this moment for 
any trace of the hushed sweetness, the soft 
dreaminess of an hour ago. Both were gone. 

Miss Deems put the question that was upper- 
most in her mind,— 

“Frank, what does make you act so?” 

“Act how, Miss Deems?” Quick as lightning 
the second query trod on the heels of the first. 

“Why—why, you know. You don’t act like 
other people.” 

“And why should I act like other people? 
Was I made like other people? Have I been 
brought up like other people? Wasn’t I born 
| among heathen, and tended in childhood by a 
| Zulu woman? I tell you, Miss Deems, you don’t 
know how I’ve tried to be like other girls. 
There’s Edith Blair, now. Her father is rich 
and she’s got a mother, and she can play the 
piano, and wears pretty dresses, and I think she’s 
lovely; but she wont have anything to say to 
such a creature as Tam. Look at me, just!’’ 

Frank stopped pacing up and down the dusty 





Where the frogs sang every night under the 
Moon, there stood a clump of azaleas, whose rose- 






floor, stopped in front of Miss Deems. A beam 


hill, drawn by a white pony, rolled a low-hung 
basket-carriage. It had sky-blue trimmings, 
and the reins were held by a slender girl dressed 
all in white, and looking herself as dainty and 
fresh as a flower whose petals no atom of dust 








| 


lighted up the figure of the young girl as she 
had planted herself there. 

“Look at me!’ she had said. Miss Deems 
looked, and saw an ungainly girl with unformed 
figure and coarse features, a girl at her most 
awkward age, untrained and ill dressed in a 


in imagination she saw also the figure that 
Frank had called up of Edith Blair, a gentle girl 
of sixteen, with a complexion like a sweet-pea, a 
figure with the grace of an elm sapling, features 
softly outlined, and eyes as demure and mild as 
the tint of the sky in May-time. 


limp, unfitted linen dress. | ‘ ‘ : ” : : 
ers” whicir had been laid from side to side. 


or earthly soil has ever touched. 
Blair. 


i 


It was Edith 
Frank watched her, and a great sense of 
njustice surged up inside. She turned and 


flung herself into a seat as Miss Deems asked,— 


O Canny, Canny! 
| love her so! 


“Have you no brothers or sisters, Frank ?” 
“No, ma’am. Thad a little sister, but she— 
She did love me, and I did 
O, if she had only lived!” 

A wild tempest of sobs burst forth, and for 


the next ten minutes little Miss Deems felt more 
convinced than ever that here was a nature 
whose depth and strength were beyond her 


philosophy. 


However, she tried her best as 


comforter, and when, at length, she had wiped 





“She’s lovely,” continued Frances, “and ev- 
ery one loves her. She don’t want people to love 
her any more than I do; and the first minute a 
person scts eyes on Edith, they are friends to her, 
and the instant a person sets eyes on me, they are 
foes to me. You know its Gospel truth, Miss 
Deems, and you’re too good a Christian to deny 
it. If I Were a boy, I’d be all right. I’m a girl, 
and I’m all wrong. I’ve endured horrors, trying 
to make myself like other girls, and here I am. 
Everybody in Arley hates me. You needn’t 
‘Why, Frances’ me. Don’t I know. They ex- 
pected me before Tcame. I was a missionary’s 
daughter, and wasn’t I going to be an example 
to all beholders? Wasn’tI going to be ‘The Per- 
sian Flower,’ and ‘Little Henry and his Bearer,’ 
all over again? Wasn’t I going to be a juvenile 
pillar of the Sunday school, and sit with my 
hair smooth and parted just in the middle, like 
akind of ministering angel, speaking the Zulu 
tongue? Now, there, I’ve come, and I aint what 
they expected, and they’re down on me, and 
there isn’t a soul in Arley who cares a fig for 
me, or would mind if I tumbled over the side of 
the Dell and broke my neck to-morrow; not one 
but Daisy, dear little blind thing.” 

“There’s Aunt Harriet, Frank,” 

“Mant Harriet!” The girl’s lips spelt con- 
tempt. ‘Miss Deems, [’ll tell you something. 
Aunt Harriet has a bureau with four drawers, 
and every drawer is filled with night-caps. One 
is for spring, one for summer, etc., and every 
night-cap has a paper label pinned on to the 
right string, to say when it was worn last, and 
when it’s got to be worn next; and [can tell 
you, if Aunt Harriet should hear that I had been 
tumbled off the meetin’-’ouse steeple and killed, 
it wouldn’t trouble her as much as it would to 
find out she had slept in a February night-cap 
in July. Aunt Harriet always has a nervous 
headache, and she says her head begins to ache 
worse the minute I come in at the gate. Great 
deal she can help me, she! O, I wish I had 


tell me things!” 








of the afternoon sun struck across the room, and 


- 
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the hot, tear-wet face and tied Frank’s battered 
hat for her, it was with real love in her heart 
and a hope of better things. 

“The little darling!’ Frank said, as they 
passed Jonas Hale’s house, and blind Daisy 
came groping out to kiss her friend. “She 
looks like my Canny, [ think. Canny was lame. 
Good-night, Miss Deems.’’ 

They had come to where their ways parted. 
It was at “The Dell.”’ Here were steep, green 
walls, seventy-five feet down, the road running 
at the foot. 

Now the new railroad was being built, and 
a bridge was to cross this ravine. Frank stopped 
to-night to look at the “sleepers” or “string- 
It 
was_a dizzy height, that, even to this fearless 
girl. 

My heart fails me when I think of the events 
of the next week, a week during which Frank 
had promised herself and Miss Deems to try 
turning over seven new lIcaves, a week from 
which the teacher had hoped great reformation, 
Alas and alack! The end of that week found 
Arley in a state of wrath and execration for 
which all its history, from the Indian massacres 
down to the present time, hardly affords a par- 
allel. 

Frances Weston had “acted like a crectur pos- 
sessed,” as Polly, the maid of all work at Miss 
Weston’s, declared. ‘I say for’t, if I haint ex- 
pected every night’s to see her brought home in 
ten pieces.” 

She had put the climax to her evil deeds by 
taking the horses off to a remote street on the 
dark night of the church prayer meeting, and 
subsequently, at the sewing society, by chang- 
ing the clothing of two three-month-old babies, 
their mothers being meanwhile at tea, causing 
thereby the most remarkable confusion in two 
worthy households, which was only quicted at 
midnight by an exchange of human commodi- 
ty in the public highway. Who wonders that, 
after this, Frank was let alone both at school 
and at home, and informed by several juveniles 
that, “My mother said I was to have nothing to 
do with you.” 

“All right. Hope yon’ll get out vour own 
grindstone, cube-root examples,” and Frank 
smiled; but she walked home and up to the hay- 
loft very fast. Something that Kitty Blair had 
said, quoting from her pretty sister Edith, had 
made the girl’s smile a very bitter one. “Coarse,” 
“rude,” had been the words. Frank had so ad- 
mired Edith, and besides, the poor child did want 
to have people like her. Below all this hoyden 
character there lay a warm heart longing, fairly 
agonizing, for some one to love. No one sus- 
pected it. How could they? 

When Frank’s headache was somewhat eased, 
she left the hayloft and bounded away toward 
Jonas Hale’s house. Jonas was a poor man 





somebody to care something about me and to, 


and made Harrict Weston’s garden. Tis wife 
was nearly a cripple from rheumatism, and lit- 
tle blind Daisy, the four-vear-old darling, was 
Frank’s one friend. “TI love oo betters ’n anv- 


Walking up and down, Frank had paused, | body most,” Daisy said; and whether the Arley 


looking doggedly out the window. Down the world smiled or frowned, her love never wavcred. 
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Now, in her extremity, Frank had been seized 
with a longing for the little soft face against her 
own burning cheeks, and, urged on by this de- 
sire, she ran down the hill. There was a turn 
in the road where Jonas’ house and the new 
railroad bridge came into sight. At this angle 
Frank stopped short. 

The setting sun threw a bright glow over the 
whole landscape, and in it her eyes canght 
sight of but one moving figure. But that— 
Frank turned white, gave a littleery, and sprang 
away like a wild creature. What was it? There, 
forty rods off, on the beams of the high bridge, 
was blind Daisy! 

Frank did not scream. She felt instantly that 
it would avail nothirg. A hundred thoughts 
came rushing at once through her burning 
brain. “If she should fall, if she should die! 
God would take care of that. No one here in 
Arley would care.” Bitter, more bitter than 
the thought of death, even, seemed this thought. 
There flashed across her mind a glimpse of her 
kind father away among the Zulus, of her 
mother’s grave in the hot sand. Then every 
thought was centred on the present moment. 

As she flew past Jonas’ house a woman crept 
out, glanced, shrieked, and then dropped all in 
a heap by the gate. 

Frank was dimly aware of other forms start- 
ing up. In her ears confused voices cried, 
“Stop! You'll be killed!’ She remembered one 
m:n putting out his hands to hold her. She 
recollected saying, “Ican save her, if any one. 
They would frighten her,” and the next instant 
she had put up a little prayer, and she knew 
that her feet were on the beam. 

There were no boards laid across, only those 
“stringers” from bank to bank over the dell. 
Frank prayed, and she willed not to look below 
her feet. On before her, thirty yards, she could 
see little Daisy, could hear her making cooing 
“love-noises” to herself. She had started to 
meet her father, and she evidently thought her- 
self walking on a plank of the board sidewalk. 

“O, what if she should find out where she is? 
If she should get frightened!” thought Frank. 
People were collecting on the opposite bank. 
In the distance one of the builders was hurrying 
to the spot. Frank was every moment nearing 
Daisy, when suddenly the little one stopped. 

“QO, she is bending down, she is reaching out 
her hand,” said Frank, and felt all her blood 
freeze, as it seemed, while Daisy held her little 
hand out over the frightful abyss, down, down. 

The next instant the little one flung herself 
across the beam as though it had been the top 
rail of a fence, her head on one side, her feet on 
the other. Every heart stood still. 

“Daisy! Daisy!’ Frank made her voice soft. 
“Don’t move a bit. It’s your own Franky com- 
ing.” 

The next instant she had reached the child | 
and lifted her in her arms. Then she saw what | 
she had not seen before, that a narrow board | 
had been laid crosswise here, that Daisy’s feet | 
had rested on this, and Providence had thus kept 
her “feet from falling.” 

Frank lifted her and whispered, “Be still. 
Don’t hug me for one little minute, Daisy.’”’ 
Then she girded her strength up with one migh- 
ty effort to tread the remainder of the perilous 
way. 

“If Lean only get her safely over, Lean die 
then,” she said to herself. 

“[’mecoming. Give her to me, 
voice. 

Frank felt herself keing led the last few yards, 
knew that she had walked off and upon green 
turf, half heard a great and glad ery go up 
from the people; then she thought, “I am dying, 
now,” and knew no more. 

Frank came to herself in a great, dim room, 
the gold and purple of twilight coming in 
through open windows, and a slender figure in 
white bending over her. In her half-conscious 
state she was aware of the softest hands bath- 


* spoke a man’s 


ing her head, of golden curls touching her cheek, | 


and when she opened her eyes, of hearing a 
sweet voice exclaim,— 


“You dear, splendid Frank! Don’t be fright- 


THE YOUTH’ 


She scemed, somehow, to have “entered 


cat. 
into rest’; and, indeed, she had. This was the 
beginning of the unkempt waif being cared for 
in a home with a mother. 

The Blairs took Frank with them to Nahant 
that summer, and what with Mrs. Blair’s gentle 
teachings, and Edith’s loving companionship, 
Frank became beloved and respected, and her 
reformation was rewarded by her being adopted 
into the Blair family. 

ee EEE 
LOOK FORWARD. 


The world moves on. Time rolls along. 
Gates open wide before our face, 

Through which we pass with constant tread, 
Nor evermore our steps retrace. 


The world moves on; so will we trust 
That faith and work wiil be united; 
That all the wrongs which mar the earth 

Will somehow yet be righted. 
We'll look not backward to the past, 

Nor evermore its joys be summing; 
And sigh no more, ‘*The good old times!” 
But sing, ‘The good times coming!” 

E. 


J. ¢. 
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For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROMWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F, Townsend. 

In TorrTEEN CuArtTens.—CHap. I. 
“There are days and days,” 
Days which 


said Emerson. 
steal by us in monotonous succes- 
sion, leaving no record behind, and days so 
fraught with destiny that they serve as land- 
marks for all future time. 

It is of one of these “landmarks” that I want 
to write now; and in order that you may see it 
as Ido, I must sct itin a light frame of family 
history: 

We lived at Foxton, an old university town, 
on a broad, pleasant avenue, shaded by elms 
and maples. The houses on this avenue, which, 
from time immemorial, had been the homes of 
the officers of the university, stood at wide dis- 
tances apart, and ours was somewhat farther 
back than the rest. 

A large, old-fashioned house it was, with a 
gambrel roof and a long piazza supported by 
heavy pillars. 

Behind it was a garden, the paradise of my 
childhood, with pear trees and cherry trees, 
gooseberry bushes and currant bushes; in front, 
the wide, smooth lawn, divided only by the 
gravelled walk which led from the gate to the 
door. 

Here we lived, papa, and brother Tom and I— 
I, Winifred Fairbanks, who write this story— 
and Donald, the gardener and factotum, and 
Gretchen, the German house-maid. 

My mother was dead. It seemed to me that 
anybody would have known that, looking in my 
father’s face—that thin, scholarly face, with its 
grizzled hair and beard. Not that it was pre- 
cisely a sad face, either, but there was a gravity | 
about it which did not quite vanish even when | 
he smiled. 
| ‘Tom was sixteen at this time; two years older 
than I, a broad-chested, finely-built youth, with 
a ruddy complexion, bright brown eyes, and 
long, wavy, brown hair. 
| “A handsome man he’ll be, one of these days,” 
| Gretchen would say, gazing at him admiringly; 
| a prediction which I always seconded with en- 
| thusiasm. 
| Papa was professor of natural science, but his 
| salary was small, and, excepting the homestead, 
| which had been my mother’s, he had nothing 
|else; so that we were reduced to a great many 
| little shifts and economics to keep things square. 

These were managed chietly by Gretchen, and 
| we never thought of being mortified on account 


| of our straightened circumstances, for most of 





| s@ that there were enough to keep us in counte- 
| nance. 
| And now for that day of which I was going to 
tell you. 

We had risen from the breakfast-table, and I, 
running to the window, exclaimed,— 

“O, what a lovely morning! Tom, you must 
take me out on the river. Donald brought the 
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“Somebody to sce papa, I suppose. 


toed ?” 

“7 don’t care what next. I don’t want to do 
anything,” said I, sulkily, and still looking out 
the window. 





said Tom. “It isn’t as though we never were 
going to haveanotherchancetorow. You don’t 
really want to go out and get a ducking, do 
you?” 

“No,” said I, the smiles beginning to come 
round the corners of my mouth in spite of my 
sulkiness. 

“T thought as much; so cheer up, my lady, 
and turn your attention to entertaining your 
brother. You'll wish you had when I am far 
away, as Aunt Patty used to say when she 
wanted to gct us to do something for her partic- 
ularly disagreeable. What do you say to cro- 
quet?” 

“T say we should 
a ducking on the 





be just as much exposed to 
croquet- ground as on the 


Suppose we’”’—— 

Just here papa suddenly appeared in the door- 
way. 

“[’m sorry to interrupt you,’ 
want to see you, Tom, in the library.” 

Perhaps my imagination was somewhat excit- 


of chill struck across me, that I looked up in my | 
father’s face, and it seemed to me its usual} 
gravity had deepened. 

“Papa,” I asked, suddenly, “has anything 
happened ?” 

“Yes, something has happened, Winifred.” 

“Bad, papa?” 

“That is just as you take it.” And his smile 
half reassured me, and only half, as I tollowed 
him and Tom to the library, which we both en- 
tered. 

The news which awaited us was this: A dis- 
tant relative of the college President, and an old 
classmate of my father, was about to send his 
only son, a youth of sixteen, to Dresden, fora 
couple of years’ training in special branches of 
study, and the study was to be supplemented 
with more or less travel. This gentleman had 
| miade a large fortune in the city, and was a 
| kindly, liberal-hearted man. He was extremely 
| desirous to secure the right sort of companion 
| for his son, one who had, as he said, the right 
| home-training to start with. 

The time was very short for deliberation, papa 





“T hate dominoes!” said I. | 
“So do I,” said Tom. “Ah, now I have it! 


| come; 
“O, come now, what’s the use of fretting?” | did not care for that now; Tom was going to 
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Well, | yourself too true a sister not to have a ‘God- 
Winifred, what next, seeing that the row is ve-| speed’ for Tom when the time comes,” 


To this remark [ only vouchsafed in return a 


little doubtful, half-acquiescent smile. 


When at last we left the library, the rain haq 
big, slow drops on the window-pane. | 


5 id 


Dresden. ae 


BEAUTY. 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare? 
No! those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only, can the heart retain. 








o--—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS WARNING. 


Frank Andrews was clerk on board one of the 


| river steamers plying from Philadelphia to the 


| outlying towns along the New Jersey shore, 





said. There was no question it would afford | 


‘iver’ Ty 

river.” The steamer was a handsome one, commanded 
“True. A very sensible remark. There’s | by a popular captain, and seldom left the city 

dominoes.” 


pier without a full complement of passengers. 
Frank was a ticket-clerk, a smart, enterprising 
young fellow of seventeen, and a great favorite 
with all who knew him. Since his father’s 
death he had contributed largely to the support 
of his mother and sisters; and as he was the 


said he, “but I} oldest boy, many hopes were built upon his 
business prospects. 


There was a pleasant little cottage house ina 


ed. Be that as it may, I only know that a kind | beautiful village, to let, on the route of the steam- 


er, and some six or seven miles from where she 
wenerally stopped for the night. Frank insisted 
that the fatherless family must move thither 
and take up their abode in the sands of New Jer- 
sey. There wasdemurring at this. His two sis- 
ters were accustomed to city scenes and city 
friends. Besides, they had heard exaggerated 
stories of Jersey fleas and mosquitoes, but they 
finally yielded, and were settled in as pretty a 
place as is to be found on all the shores of that 
much-abused State. 

It was very pleasant for the young clerk to 
run home occasionally, though he was pretty 
closely confined to his boat, on board of which 
he ate and slept. The steamer’s officers were 
what is termed a jolly set. They liked good liv- 
ing, were fond of a lark, as the sailors call it, 
but were on the whole high-minded and honora- 
ble men. When the boat stopped for the night, 
those who remained on board sometimes went 
on shore for a walk, sometimes remained on 
board singing and telling stories. 

One lovely moonlight evening four or five of 
the men connected with the boat, including 
Frank, sat outside the cabin in a merry mood, 


Tom 4 rare opportunity for study and seeing the | 
world; such a one, as papa’s own means would | 
never allow him to give his son. One of these | 
days, too, Tom would have his own battles to 
fight, and his wits were all the weapons he would 


On the opposite shore the trees stood still and 
tall, their crowns as white as silver, while dip- 
ping in the moon-lighted river the ghostly shad- 
ows of their branches moved as naturally asif 


| the professors’ families were as poor as ourselves, | 


have. 
| Sohe laid the matter before us. I listened, 
| holding my breath, my heart seeming to dilate 
| with a slow kind of pain, thinking what life 
would be with Tom gone away across that 
dreadful sea for two long years. 

It did not seem as though the suns could rise 
and set, and the days go on in just the same 
way, and such a terrible void in our lives. 

Papa turned to Tom, who had not spoken all 
this time. 

“My boy,” he said, “I do not fear to trust you 
} out of my sight, these two years, thank God! 
If did, not all Marland’s wealth would tempt 
me to give my consent; but, believing that you 


been educated, [ am willing to leave the decision 
to you. Yow shall go or stay, as you choose.” 

“Pll go!” said Tom, decidedly. 

“O Tom, think of me without you!’ I said; 
and I wondered whether or not it was I who 
spoke, the voice was so unlike my own. 

“But think what a comfort it will be to have 
your big, bothering brother out of the way for 
awhile; and then such jolly letters as [ will send 





ened. You're here. We had you brought to! boat home last night, all in fine order. You | home by every steamer!” 


my room, and I’m going to take care of vou. I 
had to tight almost to get you. O, my dear, 
you can’t think, everybody in Arley is so proud 
of you. Yow rea heroine. The rest of us are 
nowhere.” 

a 


“Edith, dear,” spoke a motherly voice, the 


voice of Mrs, Blair, ‘you mustn’t excite Frank. | 


Perfect quiet, you know, Dr. Fowler said. You 
may bring your friend her tea and feed her with 
toast; you may even sleep with her if you will 
be good, but I forbid talking.” 

So, in Edith Blair’s pretty blue and white 
room, in one of Edith’s own white wrappers, 


Frank sat up and went through the ceremony of 


tea-drinking. But she was quite too happy to 


| wouldn’t know it from a new one.” 
| “Good for Donald!” cried Tom. “I’m at your 
| service. Should like nothing better.” 
| “L don’t know, children,” said papa, looking 
|} out the window over my head. 
| spoil your sport, but those clouds look to me as 
if they would bring rain. I advise you to post- 
pone your row till afternoon, and find something 
else to amuse yourselves with for the morning;” 
| and so saying, he went to the library. 

At that moment the door-bell rang. I remem- 
ber it as distinetly as if I had known at the time 
it was the ring of fate to me and mine! 


No notice was taken of it by us, however, be-| 
| 


| yond Tom’s remark,— 


“[’m_ sorry to | 


“Tt will be very hard, [ know, Winifred,” said 
| papa; “but a great many hard things do hap- 
| pen in this life of ours. We all learn that soon- 
| er or later, and we should try to make the best 
}of them. You wouldn’t stand in the way of 
anything which is for Tom’s advantage, would 
you?” 

“TI don’t know, papa. 
| erous or heroic just now. 
time, but I can only think that Tom is going.” 

I stopped short there, glad enough that the 

last word had rounded up the sentence with tol- 
erable meaning. 


IT don’t fecl at all gen- 


' sudden,” said papa; “ 


but I’m sure you'll prove 


will not forget the principles in which you have | 


Yarhs : =, i ace . « 4 
Perhaps T shall some- | river after you are rid of our agreeable company; 


“Your feelings are quite natural, it is all so: 





stirred by some under-breeze in the bosom of the 
water. 

“Hollo, Frank, what makes you look so sol- 
emncholy?” asked one of the young men, 4 
he finished a merry song: 

“He’s thinking of the young lady who didn’t 
come down the river to-day, the young lady with 
the pink strings and lilac gloves,” said another, 
laughing. 

But Frank shook his head as they bantered 
him and looked uneasily shoreward. Why was 
it that the vision of home haunted him so? It 
seemed as if his mother’s voice was sounding 


continually in his ear, as if her face, sad and 


anxious, was looking at him whichever way he 
turned. 

He did not often think of home in that mood. 
It was’ pleasant to go there and sing with the 
girls, and eat fresh fruit and vegetables from the 


| garden; but to-night he was uneasy, unhappy, 





miserable. Whichever way he turned he met 
appealing eyes, and presently, finding he was in 
no fit condition to enjoy the present company, 
and that they continued to banter and laugh at 
him, he withdrew from them a little distance 
and stood leaning against the rail. There he 
turned and gazed back upon them once oF 
twice. They were really a fine-looking set of 
men and each face as he looked was imprinted 
strongly upon his mind. He could recall them 
afterward, just where they sat, just how they 
looked, and the subject of their conversation. 
“I say, mooney,” eried Harry, the second of 
ficer, as he rose from his seat and yawned, “we're 
going to turn in. Don’t o to jumping into the 


because Miss Somebody with pink strings and 
violet gloves, will be sure to go up to-morrow. 
And, by the way, I’ll say a good word for you. 
for she’s my wife’s cousin.” 

Frank laughed and kept his post. He was 
lad to be left alone. He heard the sound 
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of their voices gradually die away, after they | 
had sung a song in the cabin, and still he stood 
there, or rather sat, for he found that the more | 
more agreeable posture. 

As he still lingered there he fell into a doze, 
and had been sleeping some ten or fifteen min- 
utes, When he sprang from his seat wide awake. 

“Somebody is either sick or dead at home;’ 
ne muttered, “and how am I to get there?” It 
seemed to him that he had been awakened by a 
message Whispered in his ear, 

He walked into the cabin now quite deserted, | 
put with its gilding, and pictures, and costly up- | 
holstery gleaming richly in the pale and waning | 
moonlight. A door opened, and Maria, the col- | 
ored stewardess, came in with a candle. 
started at sight of Frank. 

“Why, Mr. Andrews, how pale you lovuk! | 
Are you sick ?”’ she said. | 
“I’m not feeling very well,” was his answer. 

“Has John Marten turned in?” 

John was one of the deck-hands. 

“He went belowan hour ago. Do you want | 
him?” 

“Yes; [should like to be put on shore. I 
wish you would speak to him,” he added, hand- | 
ing hera piece of money. “Tell him I'll give | 
him a dollar if he will row me ashore. It wont | 
tuke ten minutes.” 

The girl disappeared. She was a bright, hand- 
some mulatto, and it seemed to Frank that he | 
had never noticed before the keen glitter of her | 
eyes, or the clear tint of the brown complexion. 
Itwas not long before the girl came back fol- | 
lowed by John Marten, who was inclined to 
grumble for being “turned out,” though he| 
wanted the dollar. 

The steamer was the next object of Frank’s | 
inspection, as the strong oarsman placed him | 
farther and farther from her. What a thing of 
beauty she was, sitting so gracefully upon the 
calm, still water, her newly painted sides glis- 
tening in the moonlight, everything about her 
bright, and trim, and handsome. 

“There never was a finer boat,” he said, speak- 
ing aloud. “I don’t wonder the captain is proud 
of her.” 

“She’s a beauty, she is,” said John, looking 
back. ‘I’ve been on her ever since her first trip, 
and haven’t lost a day nor a meal. She seems 
just like a human critter to me, a sort of relation, 
sir, and I'll be sorry to leave her.”’ 

“Why, are you going to leave her, John?” 

“For three weeks, sir, to go and see my old 
mother, who is very sick, so my sister tells me, 
and worries for me. The captain said I might 
go to-morrow. Here we are, sir; jump clear of 
the water, good-night and thankee, sir.” 

The boat pushed off, and Frank was left stand- 
ing on the bank, half inclined to laugh at him- 
self for his adventure. 

There was a mile to walk to the station, and if 
the signal-master, or the man at the station, was 
unwilling at this late hour to stop the train, why, 
nothing remained for him but to walk the whole 
way, two dreary miles of which lay through a 
solitary patch of forest. However, when he 
reached the station he found the man quite will- 
ing to signal the train. The conductor was a 
friend of his, so he did not greet him with black 
looks, and Frank was journeying toward home 
quite comfortably. 

The walk through the woods was the only 
part of-the journey he really dreaded, but he 
plunged into their depths, and hurried through 
the ever-deepening gloom, his faculties strained, 
his heart sick with apprehension. 

At last the well-beloved cottage came in sight. 
He heard the clock strike twelve. Not a light 
was to be seen from any window. Le rapped 
impatiently at the door again and again. At 
last a window opened; a head was thrust out. 

“Who’s there?” 

“It’s me, Frank. Anybody dead?” 

“Good gracious, what a question! Why, yes, 
old Pinkey tumbled into the well to-day and was 











, 


| old colored woman who sold fruit on the regular 


At four, a hot cup of coffee with some light 
food was forced upon him by his sister. Then 
the dismal journey commenced, darker and more 
gloomy than it had been at midnight. There 
Was no up train that he could take, so the whole 
distance had to be plodded on foot. 1t was not 
until some time after daylight, that, foet-sore and 
weary, he arrived at the place from which he 
had started the night before. 

A crowd was collected there. On a blackened 
stump, with a covered basket by her side, sat an 








trips. The moment she saw him, she uttered a 
loud ery and threw her arms about him. 
“The Lord in His marey saved you,” she | 


there! And we thought you was with de rest 0’ 
de pore souls.” 

Frank did look, and the blood receded from 
his face, leaving it white as chalk. Where had 
been the beautiful boat was now a black wreck, 
burned to the water’s edge. Not a bit of her 
brave paint or gilding, not a sign of human life. 

All those fine fellows with whom he had | 
laughed and joked the night before were gone. 
The pretty stewardess was burned to death, John 
Marten, also, and two other persons, black men 
who were employed about the boat. 

Frank sat down on the log beside the old black 
fruit-woman, his strength completely gone. 

Why had he been warned in so mysterious a 
manner, while all the rest were left to perish? 
Had he not yielded to the strange influence, he, 
too, would have been lost with the others, for his 
state-room was in a peculiarly exposed condition. 
As it was ascertained, the flames broke out first 
in its vicinity. 

That was a very solemn day with him, and, in 
fact, to all the wondering household at home, 
whither he went as soon as he could command 
his strength. Not one word of the above is fic- 
tion, for Frank Andrews was the brother of the 
writer who pens this article. 

ter 
For the Companion. 
JOE’S MISFORTUNE. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

One winter’s day at noon, Joseph Neely, a lad em- 
ployed in the firm of Lawson, Parriot & Co., New 
York city, sat at his dinner behind a packing-case in 
the silk department of that large importing-house. 
He was just examining with a critical eye his last 
bit of cold meat before testing its quality in the or- 
dinary way, and had arranged his crullers and his 
little jar of jelly in a row, so that he might take them 
in regular order, when a somewhat sombre view of 
his lot in life took possession of him. 

Said he, ‘‘There isn’t an unluckier fellow in the 
city than Iam. Let me see; this is the twentieth 
month that I have been in this abominable store, 
running my legs off, risking my lungs on these fear- 
ful stairs, and wearing out my back with lifting; 
and yet lam only paid two hundred dollars a year, 
“and not a word said about promotion in the future. 
There’s Billings, he’s a bank-clerk, and Thompson, 
who is sample-maker, and gets a fair salary, and 
Balson has been promoted to assistant bookkeeper, 
and gets off at four in the afternoon all summer 
long; and I, who have to do twice as much work as 
any of ’em, must stick to carrying bills and tele- 
grams, and filing letters, and all sorts of drudgery, 
besides having to stay here till everybody else but 
the porter has left thestore. But where’s my jelly- 
spoon? There, I didn’t bring it! Confound my 
carelessness !’’ 

And he lay back and gave himself up to the most 
dismal reflections, and thought his lot in life was 
unendurable, and martyrdom at the stake a slight 
trial by comparison. 

In the afternoon that followed everything seemed 
to go wrong with Neely. He was told to copy twice 
as many letters as usual, because one of the boys had 
a felon on his hand, and couldn’t turn the wheel of 
the copy-press; then he was obliged to run with 
messages to several commission-houses; and, in the 
fierce rain that was falling, this was not agreeable. 

Evening came. His day’s work was nearly done. 
The clerks had all gone except one or two, and the 





drowned; she left three kittens. But I'll be 
down inamoment. What possessed you,” add- 
ed Anne, her rosy face looking rosier under her 
night-cap, ‘“‘to come home at this time of night? 
We're none of us sick; never were better, moth- 
er and all. Why, how strane!’ as the story 
was told. ‘How provoking that you should have 
all this bother for a whim.” 


“Don’t say anything to mother about my fool- | 


ish apprehensions,” said Frank, looking sheep- 
faced; “only contrive to get me up at four 
o'clock. I’ve got to take that tremendous walk 
again, for the steamer starts at seven, and I must 
be at my post. Let me bunk down here on the 
lounge, and be sure to call me at four.”’ 

So, chagrined and nota little angry at himself, 
vowing that he would never yield to any such 
senseless superstition again, he laid down on the 
bed his sister improvised for him, and slept but 
wretchedly, 








porters were preparing to leave the building. Joe 
had turned out the gas in the counting-room and on 
| the first floor, and was about to pass down stairs 

into the street, when he remembered that he had 
| thoughtlessly carried his umbrella, when he returned 
from his last errand, up into the third loft, where he 


had been called to attend to packing some goods. | dered if it were possible that they did not hear the 
He did not move 
80 much as a hair, but a cold perspiration was oozing 


He put down his lunch-basket, and hurried up stairs. 

The clouds and the lateness of the hour made the 
‘large loft dark, but it would have been darker still 
had it not been for light that came in through sky- 
lights in the roof. 

But Joe could not find his umbrella. It was not 
where he had leftit. He groped about, feeling in all 
the corners and open spaces, but without success. 
He was so vexed and determined that he uncon-, 
sciously spent considerable time in the search. 

Suddenly it came into his head that he ought te 
tell the porters to wait for him, and not lock him in. 

He went to the head of the stairs and called,— 


| 


He called again, and his voice echoed dismally 


through the great lofts and apartments. 


‘Jameson! Don—o—van!” 
Still no answer. 
“Gracious! Wonder if they’ve gone and locked 


me in for the night!” 


He dashed off down the stairs, calling at the top of 
his voice as he went. He found no Jameson and no 
Donovan, and no yoices responded to his in reply. 
The lower doors were locked, and he had no dupli- 
cate keys. The firm that employed him did not oc- 
cupy the lower story of the building in which they 
did business. That was used by another “house.” 

Their first floor was in the second story. A leap 
from one of the windows of that floor involved a 
fall of about thirty feet. That did not look inviting 
to Joe. He hada horror of broken limbs. <As the 


She | sobbed; “‘the Lord’s done got some good work | building was in a locality where only wholesale busi- 
| for you todo. Look there, massa, jes’ you look | ness was done, there were at the time but few persons 


passing in the street; but had there been scores of 
passers, he would have hesitated about asking one of 
them to favor him by going three miles across the 
city, to Jamesen, the porter’s, house. A policeman 
would hardly be accommodating enough to help 
him out of his dilemma, and besides, the officer might 
take a different view of the matter from the true 
one, and, as the easiest way of solving a difficult 
question, take him to the station-house for the 
night. : 

In ten minutes more Joe’s confused ideas had be- 
come settled, and he had made up his mind that he 
must be a prisoner until morning. The conclusion 
was not a pleasant one. Besides, what would the 
people at his boarding-house think? 

“Well, well!” reflected Joe; here is another piece 
of bad luck. Of course I ought to expect nothing 
else. Good fortune or comfortable accommodations 
are not in my line.’’ 

Pretty soon he began to think about going to 
bed. “I'll have plenty of sleep, at any rate,’’ said 
he, “and I'd better be about it, for I shall be hungry 
pretty soon, and that will be adding provocation to 
misfortune.” 

So he trudged up the steep stairs to the loft again. 
There were blankets in stock up there, and he felt 
sure of a good bed, at any rate. After it was made, 
he kicked off his shoes, and in a few minutes was 
covered to his chin in soft blankets. 

Above and a little to the right of him was a broad 
skylight. 
cases, and he could see the dull sky, though he was 
snugly surrounded by walls of goods. Tired with 


asleep. 


thought. Late in the night he awoke with a start. 
A noise had disturbed him. 


bones. 
seemingly directly at him. 


in freshly. 
Joe lay still. 


was curious to see what they were going to do. 
a saw cut the frame to the window. 


They’re robbers! I'll move.” 


now streaming into the loft. 
The men had not seen or heard him. 


Behind some cases of goods he watched the skylight 


twisting in the moonlight. 
“They're coming down now. 
catch me? It would be just my luck! 
I should catch them?” 
| Hestarted at the idea. If he could only do that 
wouldn'titcommend him to his employer? 
it would be a very bold and proper thing to do 
Just here his heart began to beat like a trip-hammer 


the rope. 
presently stood upon the floor. 


whispered together. 
forms plainly, and Joe, to his utter astonishment 


porter. 
The two unrolled their bundles. 
way,” said a voice, that Joe recognized as Donovan’s 


That’s the best. 


we'll take these. Put them in your bag.” 
Joe's breath came quick and short, and he won 


blood rushing through his veins. 


from every pore of his body. 
In a moment more the men passed on, and Joe 


stairs. 
“Now,” said he, “what must I do? 


Catch them 
kill me, if I fell into their clutches. 
call to the police, because the police wouldn’t hea 
me. 
are locked. 








“Jamesen! Donovan! I’mup here! Don’t lock 
| the doors!” 
No answer. 


|}enough. How are they to be caught?” 
He raised his eyes to the skylight. 


His bed was made between two piles of 


his day’s work, in a few moments he was fast 
But Joe was not quite so unfortunate as he 


Looking up at the sky- 
light, he saw something that chilled him to his very 


Two men were looking down through the window, 
Some of the glass had 
been removed, and the cool night-air was blowing 


He was too much frightened to move 
at first, and then, after he got over this sensation, he 


The men in a moment more leaned down, and with 
“Hollo!” said Joe to himself, ‘‘they’re after silk! 


He crept trembling from his nest, and retreated 
carefully out of reach of the moonlight, which was 


He waited a 
few minutes, trying to make up his mind what to do. 


and soon saw a rope lowered from it, dangling and 


What if they should 
But what if 


Al, and 


In another moment he saw a huge figure come 
through the skylight, and commence descending by 
It lowered itself slowly and carefully, and 
Another figure of a 
man quickly followed. Both men had bundles. They 
The moonlight showed their 


saw that one of the intruders was Donovan the 
“Come this 


“We'll fill our bags with the silk on the first floor. 
Though, hold on’—— He stopped 
close beside the chattering Joe, and took from out a 
case several pieces of very fine rich cloth. ‘‘Here, 


peering from behind a case of goods, saw them dis- 
| appear in the gloom, and heard them descend the 


Yes, but how? They would tie and gag me, perhaps 
It is useless to 


I can’t go to the windows because the shutters 
But I’m determined not to let them 
escape, and I can’t fight them, for I’m not strong 
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The rope! 

Yes, if he could get upon the roof! Then proba- 
bly he could find help. But could he climb the rope? 
It required muscle. He could but try. 

Stealing from his covert, he stopped « moment be- 
neath the skylight and listened. Not a sound was to 
be heard. The thieves were evidently on the lower 
floor. As the moment of trial approached, he grew 
more self- possessed. Grasping the rope, in an 
instant he was on his way upward. Mand over 
hand he mounted. For the first few feet it seemed 
very easy. He straightened his legs and his back, 
and only used his stout young arms. 

But, as he approached the roof, he was almost ex- 
hausted. He thought at one time that he must drop, 
But he tugged on and on, a few inches at a time, 
Just here he began to be alarmed lest the robbers 
should hear him. Looking below, he thought that 
his form must cast a shadow on the glass floor be- 
neath him which could be seen in the room below, 
This gave him additional apprehension. He strug- 
gled more earnestly, drew himself up with his hands, 
and, in resting, twisted his legs about the rope. 
Only a foot or two more, and he would reach the 
opening. Up, up! The window-frame was reached 
at last. Catching it with both hands, in a final effort 
he drew himself to the roof, and was safe. 

He now heard footsteps beneath him. Quick as 
thought he seized the rope and pulled it up, hand 
over hand. 

A harsh voice came from below,— 

“Drop that rope, or we'll kill you!” 

“No, you wont!” retorted Joe, shivering from 
head to foot. He jumped out on the flat roof, and 
ran to its edge, shouting at the top of his voice on 
the cold air,— 

“Watch, watch, watch!” 

Fortunately, a policeman happened to be passing 
the building, and a voice exclaimed, 

“What's the row up there?” 

He knelt down and looked into the dark street far 
below. Again a voice came up,— . 
“What do you want?) Where are you?” 

“Here’s two robbers in Lawson & Varriot's lofts. 
I’ve caught ’em! Watch at the street door, and 
send and get the keys!” 

The police officer needed no directions. He knew 
well enough that the thieves had got upon the roof 
by way of one of the next buildings. He called 
help. Another officer came in a few moments, and 
they tried the doors of the neighboring stores. One 
of them was found open. Ina moment, both of the 
men, breathless and eager, were upon the roof. Joe 
came out from behind a chimney, where he had hid- 
den himself, half expecting that the robbers would 
get out of the skylight every second as it passed, 
The officers then consulted together a moment, 
after asking Joe a question or two; then one of them 
hurried back into the street to watch the windows 
of the second story, not a shutter of which had yet 
been opened by the thieves. At the same time he 
raised the alaria for assistance. 

_ Just here, the officer upon the roof called into the 
Joft beneath him,— 

“Hollo, men, surrender! It’s useless to try to get 
away. Officers are in the strect. "Iwill be better 
for you to give up quietly.” 

The thieves were thoroughly frightened and bewil- 
dered, and when the keys were brought and the po- 
lice entered the store, they surrendered without a 
struggle. 

Joe looked on with great satisfaction, though I 
must give him the credit of feeling sorry to see Don- 
ovan in such a plight. 

The police then searched the building thoroughly, 
,| placing one of their number in charge of it for the 
rest of the night, and Jeft with their prisoners for the 
station-house, taking Joe with them. 

In the mornivg, Joe found that his “luck,’’ as he 
called it, had changed. The members of the firm by 
whom he was employed proved grateful for the ser- 
, | Vice he had done, and honored him for his bravery. 
Joe’s salary was at once increased, and he was given 
a higher position, very much to the improvement of 
. | his views of life and of his prospects for the future. 

“Well,” said he to himself, “it was not just the 
way I should have chosen to get promotion anda 
good salary. But wasn’t Iscared,though!” And he 
shook his head, and shut his eyes, and concluded 
that, if his preferences were consulted, his next pro- 
motion should not be given him as a reward for be- 
, | ing half frightened to death, and then mounting a 
rope to escape from burglars. 


' 


———__ +o - —— 
4 CORPORAL TAYLOR’S ESCAPE. 


During our civil war there were many won- 
derful hairbreadth escapes, a good part of which 
have never reached the ear of the public. 

One we heard of happened in the case of Cor- 
poral Taylor. He had been a prisoner for many 
months, and poor lodgings and coarse fare made 
his captivity more and more unbearable. 

One rainy evening, after a wet and dreary day, 
he noticed that the sentry who had charge of 
himself and other prisoners had doubled him- 
self up in acorner facing the door, and lulled 
by the storm, was taking an occasional doze, 
Slipping around to @ side window which was 
open, the corporal gave a sudden spring, and 
found himself outside without having awakened 
his guard. But there were outside guards, nu- 
merous and likely to be too wide awake to let 
him pass unnoticed and he sat down in a cor- 
ner to think what he had best do, 

At that moment a drove of hogs, going, we 


? 


r 
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suppose, to their accustomed place of shelter, 
passed along. Up jumped the corporal, and 
throwing his blanket over his head as for pro- 
tection, and raising his hand, he quickened the 
swine’s movements, calling out to them as if he 
and they were old acquaintances. 

On they went, passing the guard, and along 
the highway for some distance, until out of sight 
and sound of the camp, when the hogs were left 
to take their own course, and Corporal Taylor, 
taking to the woods, travelling all night and 
resting most of the day, succeeded, after five 
days, in reaching his regiment. 

~o—————— 
VISIT TO THE PALACE OF THE 
CROWN PRINCE. 
From a Correspondent 

In the summer of 1871, while travelling witha 
niece and nephew on the Continent, I spent a few 
weeks in Berlin, and visited the palace of the 


German crown prince, which is seldom open to | 
strangers, and is, perhaps, the only palace in Eu- | 


rope in which the outward splendors of royalto 
are set aside for the simple comforts of a home. 


The crown princess is the eldest daughter of | 


Queen Victoria, and possesses the excellent judg- 
ment and high womanly qualities that have won 
for her mother the respect and affection, not only 
of the people of England, but of the world. 

The cool summer air was wafted through the 


marble hall, as we entered it escorted by an at- | 


tendant, while the gurgle of a fountain, like the 
music of pleasant waters, was heard on the 
stairs. The fountain was unique. The jets of 
water were reflected on panelled mirrors, and 
appeared double, producing a delightfully pic- 
turesque effect. 

We followed the attendant up the broad stair- 
way to a hall which had little of splendor, but in 
its simple adornment displayed unusual harmo- 
ny and refinement of taste. The walls were del- 
icately tinted, and hung with numerous pictures, 
all of which were scenes in the lives of royal per- 
sons, and brought to mind many bright and note- 
worthy events. 

The apartments opening out of this hall were 
neat and tasteful, but very plain. The first dis- 
tinctly royal apartment shown us by the attend- 
ant was the sleeping-room of the princess. ‘The 
doors were of glass, the floor was inlaid with va- 
rious kinds of wood, and the mirrors were bor- 
dered with delicate flowers and gracefully trailing 
vines. All of the pictures here were royal por- 
traits, the Prince and Princess of Wales hanging 
by the door, and Queen Victoria and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice having the most conspicuous place 
on the side of the room. “But what is this?’ 
asked my nephew who accompanied me. “It 
looks more like an altar in a chureh than the 
furniture of a chamber.” 

“You are right,” said the attendant. 
an altar. 
around it every day for prayers.’ 

It was a simple altar of carved black walnut, 
with a green velvet cushion. I had heard how 
much the crown princess was beloved in Ger- 
many, and could but feel that the affection was 
deserved, as the little altar indicated the manner 
in which she sought to rule her own life and 
that of her family. 


“It is 
The princess gathers her children 


e ore m e 





| The sitting-room of the princess, which was| thing they saw there was much like poor Sc-| grown up and larger than we are, have not yet 
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blue and gold, and displayed in its furnishing | bituane’s, whom Dr. Livingstone tried to bring 


| many bright colors, was more in harmony with 


the popular conception of the associations of | but not so fatal. 


royalty. The chairs and sofas are gilded and 
covered with light blue damask, and the room 
is richly ornamented with bronzes, statuary and 
pictures, all of them, or nearly all, representa- 
tions of living members of the German and the 
English royal families. 





| 

| The reception-room, whose colors are black 
|and blue, relieved by silver, has a glass side, 
with glass shutters, which, when closed, gives 
it the appearance of being twice its actual size 
The ornaments of the room were birthday pres- 
ents given to the crown prince by the city of Ber- 
lin. The sitting-room of the prince is an easy, 
| cosey-looking place. Its walls are adorned by 
| pictures in water-colors, painted by the princess. 
| The private office of the prince has the appear- 
| ance of an elaborately arranged photograph sa- 
| loon. 
the royal family. 

| The prince and princess must be very much 
| attached to the members of their own family, 
| for they love to sce the familiar faces of their 
kindred Jooking down from the walls of each 
frequented room. Even at the entrance to the 
dining-room is a marble bust of Prince Albert, 
standing on a marble bracket supported by 
three angels with spread wings, around which 
in the pure white marble is an elaborate gilding 
representing the rays of the sun. 

The palace of the crown prince, unlike any 
other that I have visited, is arranged for domes- 
tic comfort, and not for spectacular effect, and 
seems to be a truly Christian home. Its evi- 
dences of simplicity and picty certainly promise 
well for the future of Germany, 


~~ 
THE STORY OF AMERICUS’ FIRST 
VOYAGE. 

The honor of discovering America is curiously 
divided. Columbus, who first found the West 
India Islands (and six years later saw the main- 
land), is always called the discoverer, and Amer- 
icus Vespucius, who first saw the continent, was 
lucky enough to leave the land his name. 

This first voyage of Vespucius he carefully de- 
scribed, noting down a great many interesting 
and a great many whimsical things. When he 
landed on the coast of Venezuela, in the sum- 
mer of 1497, the first thing he saw was a queer 
little village built over the water, like Venice 


|“There were about forty-four houses, shaped 


like bells, built upon very large piles, having 
entrances by means of draw ridges.” 

The natives proved suspicious and hostile 
here, and as the Spaniards stood looking at 
them, they drew up all their bridges, and ap- 
peared to shut themselves into their houses. 
Immediately after twenty-two canoe-loads of 
savages came round by sea and advanced on the 
boats of Vespucius. A fight ensued, the natives 
displaying much art and treachery, but fleeing 
finally in dismay at the roar and smoke of the 
Spanish guns. 

At his next landing-place, further south, the 
navigator found a gentler tribe, though, like the 





Both the boudoir of the princess and the chil- | 
dren’s apartments were closed, and we were not | 
permitted to soe them. We were next taken to | 
the library. Charming frescoes covered the 
ceiling. It seemed as if unseen hands had over- , 
turned a multitude of baskets of flowers above 
us, and that showers of pinks and roses were 
about to fall. The walls were covered with rose- | 
colored watered paper, giving the room a very 
bright, cheerful appearance. The chairs and | 
lounges are gilded and are seated with worsted- | 
work made by the royal family. } 

Glancing over the book-shelves we found | 
many English books and quite a number of 
American books covering our best literature. | 
The room was one of the most delightful I have | 
ever seen. ' 


first, all naked savages. They retreated before 
him and his men, and left their wigwams, which 
he stopped to inspect. Fires were burning, and 
the Indians had just been cooking young alli- 
gators, numbers of which lay about, some dead, 
some alive, some roasting on the coals. Vespu- 
cius did not know what they were, and describes 
them as “serpents about the size of a kid, with 
hard, filthy skins, dog snouts, and long, coarse 
feet armed with large nails.” 

At length the natives grew less timid, and 
finally welcomed the discoverer, and treated him 
so hospitably that he remained nearly a fort- 
night vi-iting their inland villages and picking 
up all the information he could. When he re- 
turned hundreds of the people followed him to 
the shore, and even insisted upon going aboard 
his ships. Their simple astonishment at every- 


The pictures are all representations of 


| to England, and their terrors were quite as droll, | 


| As they climbed over the gunwales and 
| swarmed about the decks, suddetily Vespucius | 
| gave the signal to have the cannon fired. The, 
| artillery thundered forth its smoke, and in a| 
second every one of the red-skinned crowd dived 
into the water like frogs off alog. Reassuring | 
them, at length, by explanations, the admiral | 
completely won the confidence of this peaceful | 
tribe, and when parting-time came, they ex- | 
changed presents with him. From this place | 
he sailed north-west, exploring the coast, and | 
finally put into the bay of Cumana, where he 
remained thirty-seven days, making inland jour- 
heys and getting acquainted with the natives. 

They entertained prodigious notions of the 
white man’s power and prowess, and when Ves- 
pucius began to talk of going away, begged him 
as a favor to punish their enemies, who lived, 
they said, on an island in the sea, and every year 
came and killed and ate a great many of their 
tribe. The navigator promised to avenge their 
wrongs, at which they were much pleased, and 
offered to accompany him on the expedition, 
but he refused to take more than seven of them. 

When Vespucius arrived at the island, the 
warlike cannibals came down to the shore in 
battle array, carrying bows, arrows, lances and 
clubs, and were painted and feathered in true Ind- 
ian style. A severe fight followed. At first the 
Spaniards got no advantage, for the savages 
pressed them so closely that they could not use 
their swords, At last the edge of Castilian steel 
sent the naked foe scampering back to the woods 
and mountains. 

Vespucius tried to make friends with these 
cannibals, but that was out of the question now, 
The Caribbeans would have no palaver. Their 
voice was still for war, and the admiral finally 
vowed he would give them enough of it. He 
fought them two days, took two hundred and 
fifty of them prisoners, burned their town and 
sailed away. 

On the 15th of October, 1498, Vespucius was 
back in Cadiz from whence he started. His two 
hundred and fifty cannibal prisoners he sold for 
slaves, justifying the act, according to the mo- 
rality of his times, on the ground that they were 
enemies taken in war. : 

This is the voyage in which the discovery of 
America was made which gave itits name. Ves- 
pucius was, perhaps, quite as able and learned 
aman as Columbus, though we have never be- 
lieved that he was so good a man. 


| 





~~? 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
+o 
CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 

It lias for some time been known that the 
throngs of shooting-stars, with which the sky 
is now and then bespangled, are running a race 
around the sun, just as our planets do; and it 
has been conjectured that these meteors without 
tails and the comets with tails, are, notwith- 
standing this difference, related to each other, be- 
ing Scotch cousins at least, if not cousins-ger- 
man. There is, however, nO reason to suppose 
that the meteors are developed out of the comets, 
as Darwin tells us our tailless race is developed 
out of the long-tailed monkeys. 
More lately it has been found that the courses 
or orbits of the different groups of the shooting- 
stirs correspond in some degree with those of 
the more distant planets. These family groups 
have been discovered to be on very familiar 
terms with these planets; that is, at certain sea- 
sons they approach them very closely, just as 
children go near to their parents to wish them 
good-morning and good-evening. 

Now, astronomers, observing this state of 
affairs, have set forth a new theory, no less than 

this: That the comets and metcors are the little 

children (some of them rather wild ones) of the 
larger planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus, Nep- 

tune. Such little plinets as Earth, Venus, Mer- 

cury and Mars, are not deemed large enough to 

have any progeny. 

It is generally believed that the Sun is our 

father, or more strictly our grandfather, the 

father of our mother Earth. He shot us forth 

into the universe as red-hot balls of molten mat- 

ter, such as he is still seen to be disgorging; and 

after the heat of our youth was over, we cooled | 
down into our present temperate and sober con- 

dition. 





| stars, and the meteors shot-stars. 


arrived at their cool period. 


They are still some. @ 























what fiery, but not so much so as formerly,% 
| Some time ago, no one can say how long, they 





were almost suns themselves, and shot forth the 
comets and shooting-stars. They were more for. 
tunate than that other planct which was so [y)] 
of matter that, like an orator, it could not conp- 
tain itself, and exploded into the asteroids, 
They simply got rid of some of their superfluous 
gas, and have doubtless ever since felt wonder. 
fully relieved. 

This is quite a new light in which to regard 
our planetary cousins, but it is the only one 
which explains their intimate connection with 
the shooting-stars. If it is true, we ought to 
change the names and call the planets shooti,., - 
It is a curious 
circumstance that the meteors were probably 
shot backward, the comets forward. 

Thus, while we have sky-rockets in the shape 
of comets, and Saturn resembles a wheel, the 
other large planets may be compared to Roman 
candles. They have discharged various beau- 
tiful bodies, all flaming hot, but now at last, 
having lost their youthful ardor, are active no 
longer. 

A LEAF FROM THE WAWASSET 

TRAGEDY. 

“Come up here this evening,” said my friend, 
Mrs. Clarke. “Milly is going to be married.’ 

Milly was in the room at that moment, a 
pretty, bright-eyed mulatto, so light that the red 
in her cheeks made them glow. 

“Deed, Miss Alma,” she said, coquettishly, 
“T doesn’t want to be married, ’deed I doesn’t.” 

“Then why do you marry ?” I asked, laughing 
at her evident embarassment. 

“?’Cause Tom say he wont wait no longer, I 
s’pose,” was the reply. ‘‘’Deed, J don’t care.” 

After Milly had gone out, Mrs. Clarke gave 
me her history. She was the daughter of a slave 
woman, and was over twenty years of age. Her 
mother died soon after her freedom, and Milly 
had drifted to Washington, a pretty, agreeable 
child. She had lived in several families, endear- 
ing herself to all with whom she became asso- 
ciated. 


“T never had so trustworthy a servant,” she 
added, ‘‘or one so thoroughly lady-like. I can 


trust all the details of my work to her, and once 
having laid out what is to be done, I have no 
further trouble. I don’t know what I shall do 
without her, so neat, so handy, so companiona- 
ble! Come round with me; I have the key of 
her house, and you shall see how well she is pre- 
pared to begin life.” 

We walked a few squares, turned into a wide 
street, and stopped before a little frame house 
containing four rooms. We entered from the 
sidewalk to the parlor. Everything was neat, 
new, and really handsome. The parlor was fur- 
nished with a blue and fawn ingrain carpet, 
white willow chairs, a lounge, a pretty table and 
whatnot. Around the walls hung a few pic- 
tures, given by friends. A hanging - basket 
adorned the window, and a few cheap, fit orna- 
ments stood upon the tiny shelf. 

The kitchen looked like a doll’s room, so 
small, so bright, with the sunshine coming in at 
the white-curtained window, the tiny cook-stove 
shining like a mirror, while, beyond, the bit of 
a yard rejoiced in grass and sunflowers, and was 
as smiling as warmth and dew could make it. 

I ventured to hope that the pretty paragon 
might obtain a husband worthy of her. 

“A steady Christian man,” said my friend; 
“very good-tempered and industrious. He saved 
money enough to buy the furniture you see here, 
and I assure you the house is well stocked with 
comforts. Milly will have a pleasant home, and 
they will be a happy couple.” 

I went to the wedding. Mrs. Clarke had ar- 
ranged her parlors for the small company, for 
Milly had but few acquaintances and no rela- 
tives. Being a member of the choir of one of 
the colored churches, she had invited nearly all 
the singers, and they were prepared to do honor 
to the occasion. The minister was very black; 
so was nearly all the company, and, being 


dressed in white, presented a curious appear- 
ance. The singing was very fine, and the bride 
looked pretty enough to kiss. 


After the ceremony came the supper. There 


was a bride’s cake, which the bride cut with 
blushing grace. 
ade as a beverage graced the feast. 
toasts, a very few of which I remember. 


Nothing stronger than lemon- 
There were 


“Here’s to de lubly bride; may she eat noth- 


ing wuss dan dis cake all her life.” 


“Marriage—de happiest occasion of our libes.” 
““May de bridegroom prosper and be happy.” 
Very commonplace, but given with hearty 


good-will that made up for lack of elegance. 


When all was over, the bride and groom de- 





The larger and more distant planets, though 


parted to take possession of their home. 


There 
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“ft would do you good,” Mrs. Clarke said, “‘to 


see What an orderly and beautiful housekeeper | 


always | ty-seven times greater than the bulk of land above 


| the ocean. 


Milly is. Always bright and cheerful, 
well dressed.” 

Ou another visit, only a few days ago, I found 
my friend very sad. 

“Qur poor Milly!” 
tears began to fall. 

“What of her? What has happened?” 1) 
asked. 

“She and her husband were both lost in the 
Warasset.” 

“Only the day before,”’ 


she exclaimed, and the 


said Mrs. Clarke, “‘she 


came here and said she was going to see an aunt | 


she had just heard from, a younger sister of her 
mother, who was living well on a little farm 
that her husband had bought. She was delight- 
ed at the prospect of the trip.” 

“Jr's years,’ she said, ‘since I have been on 
the water, and now aunt wants us to come and 
stay a week, and just enjoy ourselves. Only 
think, a whole week and nothing to do, unless I 
help make butter!’ 

“Poor Milly, she was so gleeful, so like a mer- 
ry child, and going to her death!” 

“You are sure she is lost?” 

“QO, ves! Here is the description: ‘A light-col- 
ored woman, four feet six inches, curling hair, 
hadon a coral brooch.’ I gave her that myself, 
the day she was married. I went by her little 
house this morning; it was shut up. The key 
wasfoundon her. She will never sing about the 
pretty rooms again. I have lost a friend.” 

“And her husband?” 

“Both are gone. I recognized him from anoth- 
er description.” 

On my way home I passed the little house. It 
was still silent; the tomb of many brave hopes. 

Alas! and these were but two of the list 
swelled up to eighty at the last account. 

Poor little Milly! 

eels Ae ao 
WOMEN IN FRANCE. 

French women do not have the best of reputations 
in other countries. ‘They are called frivolous and 
fond of pleasure, caring more for dress and gay 
amusements than for a happy home-life. But there 
isno country in the world where women are more 
active and useful in the home-circle than in France. 
They are accomplished cooks, and can furnish good 
dinners from material that would be thrown away 
in the United States as of no worth. They are 
éficient clerks in most retail stores, and not infre- 
quently keep all the account-books in large wholesale 
establishments. The wives of bakers, and butchers, 
aud grocers, generally help their husbands in their 
stores, not only taking a part in the sales, but also 
receiving the money and keeping the books. The 
ticket-offices in many of the railroad stations are un- 
der the care of women. In the country they do 
menial work, sowing, hoeing and reaping in the 
fields, and even ploughing and driving carts. 

It is only fair that French women should have the 
credit that fairly belongs to them. 


LAWYERS NOT FAVORITES, 

Peter the Great, of Russia, had no love for lawyers. 
His prejudices were strong, and when once settled 
could not be removed. He longed to see Russia 
growing in power and wealth, and made liberal of- 
fers to mechanics and inventors of all kinds to emi- 
grate to hisempire. But he could not understand 
how lawyers could make valuable citizens. They 
lived, he said, by other people’s quarrels, and it was 
their interest, therefore, to start their neighbors in 
(uarrels, and keep them from being reconciled 
When visiting England, he was puzzled to find so 
many lawyers there, and occupying high positions. 
lustead of changing his views, it only irritated him, 
and he said, in the spirit of a barbarian despot, “I 

° im thankful I have only two lawyers in my empire. 
When I return I mean to execute one of them.” 
—_———_+er- 
A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 

The great number of lives lost recently in the 
“reeked European steamers, and in our American 
hvers and bays, has directed attention to the impor- 
‘ance of better life-preservers. Every steamer ought 
‘o be well furnished. Had these lost steamers been 
Vell provided, the loss of life would have been small. 
AMr. Wayland has invented a new style of life-pre- 
“Iver, which is very convenient, and promises to be 
Very serviceable. It is in the form of a mattress, and 
tan be used in the berths like ordinary matresses. 
Its buoyant power is said to be very great, sufficient 

‘© sustain five persons. The advantage of such a 
Peserver is very obvious. It is always near at hand, 
and can be readily thrown into the water. Every 


Passenger will have one at command, and, if wrapped | 
‘und the body, it would serve as a safeguard on | 


‘ocky coasts, or from the broken timbers of a vessel. 
ee 
DISCOURAGING PROSPECTS. 


All scientific men do not agree in thinking that | 


_*earth is improving and furnishing greater advan- 
‘kes for man. Mr. Alfred Wallace gives a very de- 
‘Ponding view of the future. 
the supply of coal 









was no tour, but a great deal of inexpensive hap- be exhausted, and an end will come to railroads and | 
= oe I called occasionally to hear of them | steamboats depending on cheap fuel and cheap met- 
terward 


als. Manufacturing interests will suffer in a similar 
way. Worse than this, the land itself is likely to 
disappear and be lost under the waters. He esti- 
mates the bulk of the waters of the ocean to be thir- 


In the changes constantly going on, by 
which the sea wears away the land, and the surface 
| sinks or the chances are that by-and-by the 
waters will cover all the land, and man will disap- 
pear from the earth. Nobody need borrow trouble, 
however, for the dangers do not threaten for many | 
| centuries, and long before that interval ends, new | 
metals and new fuel may be discovered, and the in- 
ternal convulsions of the earth may cease. 


rises, 


Scien- 


| manac-makers about the weather. | 


~~? 
HOW JOHN MADE IT UP. 
He had failed somewhere—in study or deportment, 


| I cannot remember which —and his teacher told him 


he must stay after school. When the other scholars 
were dismissed John seized a2 moment when the 
teacher’s back was turned, and slid out of the door. 
She called after him to come back, but he pretended 
not to hear, and ran away. It was acute trick, he 
thought, and he bragged over it a little to the other | 
boys; but he did not go to school the next day nor | 
the next. He did not feel like it, he said. 

At last he made his appearance again, but instead 
of the punishment he expected, his teacher, who 
was giving out the subjects for essays that day, only 
told him to “write a composition about obedience.” 
John took her meaning at once, and sat scratching | 
his head and puzzling over his composition about 
half a day. Finally he handed in the following, 
which is an actual copy of John’s composition: 

“When won tells won to do a thing, and he does it | 
it is called obeying, and when won tells won to doa | 
thing and he dont do it it is ealled disobeying. ‘And | 
when aman or woman tells a boy or a girl to doa | 
thing and he dont do it it is called disobeying, and | 
when a teacher tells a boy to do a thing and he does | 
it it is called obeying, and when a teacher tells a boy 
todoathing and he dont do it it is called disobey- 
ing. The boy’s name was John, and he did not obey 
his teacher, and when she called him back he did 
hear her, and he will never do it again.” 

The teacher was satisfied. 

a. 
HOW GAS IS MADE, 

It is very easy to make gas, but it costs much trou- 
ble to purify it, that it may burn well and give off no 
noxious odors. Below is a sort of gas catechism, 
which conveys a good deal of important “light” on 
this subject: 


‘How do they make gas? 

“First, they put about two bushels of bituminous 
coal in a long air-tight retort. This retort is heated 

red-hot, When the gas bursts out of it, as you see it 
burst out of soft coal when on the parlor-fire. 

“The gas passes off through pipes. A ton of coal 
will make ten thousand cubic feet of gas. The gas, 
as it leaves the coal, is very impure.” 

“How do they purify it? is 

“First, while hot, itis run off into another build- 
ing; then it is forced through long, perpendicular 
pipes, surroundedwith cold water. This cools the 
gas, when a good deal of tar condenses from it and 
runs down to the bottom of the perpendicular boiler, 
half full of wood laid crosswise. 

“Then ten thousand streams of cold water are 
spurted through the boiler. Through the mist and 
rain, and between the wet sticks of wood the gas 
passes, coming out washed and cleansed. The am- 
monia condenses, joins the water, and falls to the 
bottom.” 

“What next?” 

“Well, next, the gas is purified. It is passed 
through vats of lime and oxide of iron, which takes 
out the carbonic acid and ammonia.” 

“What next?” 

“The gas is now pure. It passes through the big 
station-meter, then through the main and pipes, till 
it reaches the gas-jets in your room. Then it bur ns, 
while you all scold because it does not burn better.” 


o> 
REASONING DOVES. 


aids a | ing, is not so common. 
| tific men know little more about the future than al- | 


| tramp with his carpet-bag in his hand. 
| were muddy, and he was just at the time about en- 


| Voice to stop 
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kept in his palace for another festival. Nor when 
the next night came were they released. Before 
long, one after anotber surrendered. Though every 
man of them knew that to confess that he was an 
opium-eater oran opium-smoker was to sign his own 
death-w arrant; still, one by one, the poor w aes 
had to give in. 

They “begged the viceroy to give them their opium, 
even if it were for the last time. And so, before 
many days, he had proved to his own satisfaction 
that most of his own countrymen who were engaged 
in the foreign trade were themselves victims of the 
appetite which his government was trying to sup- 
press. 





FRIGHTENED. 

Clergymen who talk plainly to people often offend 
them, but a case of genuine fright, like the follow- 
It is a capital story, told by 
the Memphis Presbyterian. |: 


Travelling in his buggy alone, not long ago, in go- 
ing to one of his appointments, one of our good 
brethren in the Presbytery of Memphis overtook a 
The roads 


tering a miry bottom. With the politeness for 
which heis noted, he asked the pedestrian if he would 
not take a seat in the buggy until, at least, they had 
crossed the mud and mire. The invitation was read- 
ily accepted, and the conversation for a time was 
free and easy, about things ordinary and general. 
Presently, however, the good brother, with a view to 
make the conversation profitable, asked the stranger 
if he was ready to die. 

Not knowing the character of the person who had 
invited him to a seat with him, and misapprehending 
his meaning, and suspecting foul play, he waited 
not to reply, but sprang from the buggy immediate- 
ly and ran for life through slush and water. The 
clerical brother, wishing to assure the stranger that 
he meant no harm, called to him at the top of his 
But this only hastened his speed, 
and, like a seared hare, he ran until beyond hearing 
and sight. In his hasty flight he left his carpet-bag, 
which our brother now has in his possession, being 
the richer for his faithfulness by the addition of a 


| coarse shirt, a pair of threadbare trousers and a little 


“‘baccer,” 
—————+>—___—_- 


DOUBTFUL NATIONALITY. 
The census-takers need to be sharp-witted to solve 


some of the difficulties occasioned by the mixture of | 


It would take a Phila- 
settle the nationality of the fol- 


emigrants in this country. 
delphia lawyer to 
lowing citizen: 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me your nation- 
ality, sir?’ 

“Me nationality? What's that?” 

“Where were you born? What countryman are 
you?” 

“Ah, now, ye bees wan av thim chaps as goes 
around wid a book for the names of the byes as 
yotes.’”’ 

“Not exactly; but I am collecting information, 
and would like to know your nationality.’ 

“Collecting information? Thin, perhaps, ye’d be 
telling me what countryman I am yerself, for I can’t 
make it out at all. Me father was a naturalized 
Irishman. Me mother was an Englishwoman. 
was born ina Dutch ship, under a French flag, in 
Turkish wathers.”’ 


The ‘‘collector of information’’ passed. 


+e os 
DUNDER-HEADED PEOPLE, 

Few amusements in the world are funnier than the 
play of different ideas under similar sounds, and it 
would be hard to find a thing more universally un- 
derstood and caught at than a pun; but there really 
are individuals so made that a word can mean but 
one thing to them, and even metaphors must go on 
all fours. 


Lord Morpeth used to tell of a Scotch friend of his 
who, to the remark that some people could not feel 
a jest unless it was fired at them with a cannon, re- 
plied, ** Weel, but hoo can ye fire a jest out of a can- 
non, mon?” 

A lady friend once put a conundrum to her rheu- 
matic old nurse, asking rer, “Why are you like a 
church-window, Sally?” and gave the answer, “Be- 
cause you are full of pains.” Whereupon, the old 
colored woman pityingly replied, “O, dear, some- 
body’s been a-foolin’ of ye, honey. Dem’: 8 anuder 
sort 0’ panes. Dey’s been foolin’ ye, chile.’ 





SOAP-FRUIT, 





Can't doves reason, after their fashion, as well as 
boys and girls? Hon. John C. Park, of Boston, tells 
an incident which seems to prove it. 


A friend had given me six pairs of beautiful Cal- 
cutta doves, all pure white. I was anxious to in- 
crease my flock, and placing them in a commodious 
dove-cote, with a row of pigeon-holes about four feet 
from the floor, awaited the result. Soon two of the 

airs deposited eggs, and hatched each two squabs 
in nests about five holes apart. One afternoon I 
found that a little one had fallen out and was killed. 
The next morning, in looking from my chamber 
window, I observed doves carrying up in their beaks 
materials for a new nest; but seeing the unusual size 
of the twigs selected, I went out to see how things 
progressed. To my astonishment I found that the 
doves which had their two squmbs both safe in their 
nest had erected, during the morning hours, a bar- 
rier of twigs, about aninch and ahalf high, along 
the front of their pigeon-hole, thus guarding against 
the catastrophe which had happened to their neigh- 





bors. Was not this the result of a process of reason- 
ing? Would all reasoning human beings be as wise? 
GIVE ME OPIUM IF I DIE FOR IT. 


The tobacco appetite holds its subjects with bands 
of lead, the liquor appetite with chains of brass, and 
the opium appetite with shackles of steel. The fol- 





After a few centuries | them could live without 
and of the metals, he thinks, must | 


| lowing account is a strong illustration of the terrible 
tyranny of this last propensity: 


. 
When Keying, says a writer in Old and New, was 
sent down. with almost a viceroy’s powers, from Pe- 
kin to Canton, to investigate the opium smuggling, 
he began by investigating the lives of the C hinese 
merchants. It is said that he invited all the import- 
ers toa magnificent dinner, and they attended with 
joy, greatly honored by the invitation. But when it 
came time to go home, they were politely notified 
| that they were to spend the night with their host. 
| This was his civil way of finding out how many of 
smoking opium. 
The next morning they found that they were still 


“T’ll eat soap,” has been used as an imprecation on 
one’s self, but it is possible to make soap look good 
enough to eat, at least. In the Persian collection at 
the Vienna Exhibition, the wax and soap speci- 
mens are spoken of by the Boston Traveller corres- 
pondent as something wonderful. 


i 


Soap and candles are here as in nearly every other 
country. Allow me to tell you of a novelty that I 
saw to-day, because it is a novelty and worth speak- 
ing of. We found in the Austrian department for 
perfameries and chemicals all kinds of soap fruit, 
made in the most perfect manner. There were plums, 
a dish of cherries, two styles of peaches, looking good 
enough to eat; apples of many kinds, grapes, figs, 
and even bread and cheese, piled up on a plate so 
temptingly that one could hardly tell it from bread 
if both were together. There is no end to their de- 
signs and devices in this line, but the fruit seems to 
take the lead. We think we must bring some to 
Boston. 


> 


AN ANCIENT COIN, 

“Riches make themselves wings,’”’ but hard money 
lasts a good while. Some of Alexander the Great’s 
money took wings and flew to America, and is here 
yet. 

The Patriot says that Mr. E. P. Gerould, of Con- 
cord, has a smail silver coin, about the weight of 
what use sd to be known years ago, in “old pod augur 
times,” as a dime, but which had ‘numismatic exist- 
ence as long ago as the days of Alexander the Great. 
It is called a tetradrachm. It bears on the obverse 
the head of Alexander, in finely cut profile, with a 
lion-skin headdress, and, according to some opinions, 
designed to represent him as Hercules. On the re- 
verse is a sitting figure of Jupiter bearing an eagle in 
his right hand, his left holding asceptre in a per- 
pendicular position, and on the coin, in line with | 
the sceptre, is the inscription ‘“‘Alexandrou.’ a 
death of Alexander the Great took place 323 years 








preservation, must be at 


ast twenty-two hundred 
‘ years old. 


before Christ, conscque — the coin, which is in sae | 
e 


WEBSTER’S PATEN 


Burton? worKER 








Patented June 27,1871. Awarded tirst + 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 
Is one of the most important inventions of “hy aa 


The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full diree- 
tions for use, With sample of our nev and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 

Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 36--15t 
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Fueherin 


+ 2) BOSTON: 


PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


wF 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
0a" 41,000 20 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and E ais po 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Pint 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


| These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

yr. FRANZ Liszr says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
| the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
| 40.000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 

offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
| free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 

yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLass P1anos now offered. 











A. CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
Pia ir class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


», for which they area good substitute. Ivery Piano 
anted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EF. 14th St., New York. 
_48 Boylston St., Boston. 44—-ly 











Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Ccnts will buy 

one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and eek old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. i SONS 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and! 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 








A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora French Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your J/nitral very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one halt 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Penci!s to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, Needid in 
every family. All ofthe above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cent by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Compantwn Office, Boston, Mass. 


wood, ivory, ete, 


nN— 






Samuel ‘Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, — 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
Broadway, New York. 24—13t 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, etc. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete . bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by palsies C.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 





$5 ! 3 perday! Acents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

0% eof. or aac young or old, nake more money at 
their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

ticul iarese rec, Addccos G, Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine, 























CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, 
Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 
Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 
Because that light hath on thee shone, 
In which is perfect day. 
Walk in the light. 
Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear. 
Glory shall chase away its gloom. 
For Christ hath conquered there. 
Walk in the light! and thou shalt be 
A lamp to others, bright; 
For God by grace shall dwell in thee, 
And God Himself is light. 
Walk in the light. 
Bernarpv Barron, 


a pieikatphdbancin 
“THAT’S THEE, JEM.” 

A band or “troupe”’ of young men, with hands 
and faces blackened, and dressed in very gro- 
tesque costumes, arranged themselves before a 
gentleman’s door in London, one day, for an ex- 
hibition of their peculiar “performances.” These 
people used to be called “Ethiopian Serenaders.” 
After they had sung some comic and some plain- 
tive melodies, with their own peculiar accom- 
paniments of gestures and grimaces, one of the 
party, a tall and interesting young man, who 
had the “look” of one who was beneath his prop- 
er station, stepped up to the door, tambourine 
in hand, to ask for a few “dropping pennies” of 
the people. Mr. Carr, a colporter, was standing 
near, and taking one of the Bibles out of his 
window, addressed the youth,— 

“See here, young man,” he said, “TI will give 
you a shilling and this book besides, if you will 
read a portion of it among your comrades there, 
and in the hearing of the bystanders.” 

“Here’s a shilling for an easy job!’ chuckled 
the collector of pennies to his mates; “I’m go- 





ing to give you a ‘publie reading. 

Mr. Carr opened at the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, and pointing to the cleventh 
verse, requested the young man to commence 
reading at that verse. 

“Now, Jem, speak up,” said one of the party, 
“and earn your shilling like a man!” 

Jem took the book, and read, ‘And He said, 
A certain man had two sons; and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living.’”’ 

There was something in the voice of the 
reader, as well as in the strangeness of the cir- 
cumstances, that lulled all to silence; while an 
air of seriousness took possession of the youth, 
and still further commanded the rapt attention 
of the crowd 

He read on, “And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living.” 

“That's thee, Jem,” ejaculated one of his com- 
rades; “it’s just like what you told me of your- 
self and your father!” 

The reader continued, “And when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want.” 

“Why, that’s thee 


“Go on!” 


again, Jem!” said the voice. 


“And he went and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country; and he sent him into his fields 
to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat: and 
no man gave unto him.” 

“That's like us all,” said the voice, once more 
interrupting; “we're all beggars, and might be 
better than we are! Go on; let’s hear what came 
of it.” 

The young man read on, and as he read his 
voice trembled, “And when he came to himself, 
he said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger! 


I will arise and go to my father.” 

At this point he fairly broke down, and could 
read no more. All were impressed and moved. 
The whole reality of the past rose up to view, and 
in the clear story of the Gospel a ray of hope 
dawned upon him for his future. His father— 
his father’s house—and his mother’s too; and 
the plenty and the love ever bestowed upon 
him there; and the hired servants, all having 
enough; and then himse/f, his father’s son; and 
his present state, his companionships, his habits, 
his sins, his poverty, his outeast condition, his 


prodigal’s life. 


return to his Heavenly Father! 


“Yes, there is One who sorrow will discern, 
And beckon us to homes of heavenly bliss; 
Behold the weeping prodigal’s return 

And fly to meet Him with a Father's kiss!” 


British Workman. 
———_+o9—__—_—_——_ 


THE DUTCHMAN’S THOUSAND- 
DOLLAR BILL. 


their clothes. 


popular idea of worth by deceiving it. 


world. 
dollar bill, and with this in his pocket, and a 
shabby coat on his back, he prides himself on 
playing tricks with strangers, particularly such 
country merchants as have recently commenced 
business in the neighborhood, and are not ac- 
quainted with his pecuniary circumstances. 

As an instance of this kind, he went lately to 
anew merchant, with his clothes all in rags, his 
toes sticking out through his shoes, his hat with- 
out a crown, and his beard a fortnight old, and 
ordered a few dollars’ worth of goods. The 
merchant stared at him, but as there was no wreat 
hazard in laying out articles for him, none of 
which were to be cut, he executed the demand. 
When the goods were ready, the merchant stared | 
still more to hear his seurvy-looking customer | 
ask him to charge them. | 


our goods to everybody. 
breakers.”’ 
“Wont you charge ’em, den?” 
“Not to you, I thank you. 


credit from us.’ 


muster money enough.” 


said, “‘Will vou change dat?” 
“That—what! a thousand-dollar bill? 


” 


ance 





never see a thousand-dollar bill afore?” 
“A man of your appearance,” continued the 


hive sworn’’—— 


off to mine farm again.” 
“Off to your farm! 
Who are you, if l may be so bold? 


neighbors, man? 
a poor farmer, mit no more as one-tousand acres 
( 


was; so, if you’ll change it and let me be gone, 
I'll tank you.” 
“Change it! 
money of a morning to change a thousand-dol 
lar bill?” 
“Will you drust me, den?” 
“Trust you, Mr. Van Volger! 


said the merchant, growing very complacent. 


he could laugh. 
horns a little, does you? 


goot opinion! So you’ll drust me now, wil 
you?” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir.’”’ 

“No, Pll be vipt if you shall, if so be supposin 
Tecan find silver enough in mine bocket to bay 
you.”” As he said this, he hauled out an old 
stocking full of dollars, paid for the goods, and, 


astonishment and sudden change of opinion o 
the merchant, he departed. 


sor — 
INVASION OF TIGERS. 


ing, by a letter-writer in Amoy, China: 

Some time ago, I gave a brief account of th 
depredations of the tigers to the west of Amoy. 
Since then news has arrived of their having ap- 
peared in the mountains that lie about fifty miles 
north of this. From all accounts they appear to 
be committing great havoe, and to have become 
the terror of the region they inhabit. In the 
course of three months they have killed twenty 





pigs, ete. 
A certain temple, which is situated away ina 
lonely spot among these hills, has been rendered 
tenantless and uninhabitable by them. A short | 
time since it was occupied by three persons—a 
priest, a lnboring man whom he had engaged to 





questionable mode of living,—all these came for- 
cibly to his mind, and fairly overcame him. 








‘temple, and the mother of the latter. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 
This proved the turning-point of the young 


Christian friend who had thus providentially in- 
terposed for his deliverance. Communications | 
were made to his parents, which resulted in a} the afternoon. 
long-lost and dearly-loved child returning to the accustomed to assemble together, and, after beat-] when they reappeared in-shore of us, and a 
familiar earthly home; and, still better, in his | ing of gongs and firing of guns, they feel that| under the sun, the reflection of which y 
Ile found, as I 
trust my readers will, how true are the promises 


There is no excuse on the one hand for dress-| t ! 
ing meanly out of mere spite or whim, nor on |?%& manner for the future. 
the other hand for judging people entirely by 


| them killed. 


g 
| they may go in safety to their fields. 


of the parable of the “Prodigal Son” both for 


* . y whic Af ig be repressed. 
time and for eternity. by which they might be repressed 


been very satisfactory. 


of the mountains. 


ible nothings 





an opportunity. 
siianeadienisndilile 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


Away back in the State of New York lives one Low in the sky the last sunbeams are shining, 
of that sort, a Dutch farmer, well-to-do in the 
He always keeps about him a thousand- 


Lifting their gold through the apple tree boughs; 
Tie up your shoes, and put on your hat, Willie, 
And we'll go together and drive home the cows. 


One evening, in returning from the fields, they | to thirty feet in a perpendicular direction, strike 
He sougiit the advice of the| Were set upon by the tigers, and the whole of | ing the whale with tremendous blows rapidly rest 
. Such terror has taken possession | peated, which were distinctly heard, and ver: “8 
of the country-people that they dare not go out} loud, for two or three minutes. y 
early in the morning, or after a certain hour in 
The farmers, each morning, are| utes, moving in a west-south-west direc 


Various consultations have been held among 
the wise heads, both as to the cause of the irrup-| covered. 
tion of these unwelcome Visitors and the means 
The result, | and ¢ 
as is often the case in such deliberations, has not 
It was at first believed serpent in pursuit. 
that these animals would, of course, be under 
the control of the god of the earth and the spirits 


The elders of the people accordingly selected a 
spot in full view of all the prominent hills 
around, and there offered sacrifice to these invis- 


The tigers replied to this challenge by the very 
f ; | next day devouring another man, and by repeat- 
There are certain persons always | 

ready to do the former and provoke the latter, 


and who delight to take their revenge on the 


| ing the same process whenever chance gave them 


SEPT. 11, 1873, 


They then both disappeared for several mip. 
tion, 
bout 
. as so 
strong as to prevent our sceing so distinctly as 
still disappeared, and the thief remained undis. 


They then went down again for a short time 

gain came up to the surface under our Jar. 
board quarter, the whale appearing first, and the 
Here our view was very fair. 
The serpent shot up his tail through the water 
to the height before mentioned, which he held 
out of the water for some time, waving it in the 
air, and at the same time, while his tail remained 
in this position, raised his head rather leisurely 
fifteen or twenty feet, as if taking a view of the 





,» at the same time imploring them | surface of the sea. 
to lay stringent injunctions on the tigers that 
they should behave themselves in a more becom- 


After remaining in this situation a short time, 
he again sunk into the water, disappeared, and 
was not afterward seen by any on board. The 
serpent’s body was larger, in my opinion, than 
the mast of any ship I ever saw; his tail ap- 
peared very ragged and rough, and was shaped 
something like an eel’s, and his head like that of 
a land-serpent’s. 

Being well acquainted with whaling, I think 
the whale was endeavoring to escape, as he 
spouted but once at a time on coming to the sur- 
face. The whale’s back was distinctly seen, as 
well as hig spouting, and the last time he ap. 


This is the way, through the lane, by the orchard, 


Across the stone bridge, where the bright waters 


flow; 
Then we'll let down the bars and leave the road open, 


And over the hill to the pastures below. 


Here is the path where they go in the morning, 


Cropping the clover and fresh, dewy grass, 


Brushing the sweet-fern and bayberry bushes, 


That shed their faint perfume on all things that 
pass. 


Now we can see them at rest in the hollow, 


Under the walnut trees, shady and tall; 


You call them, Willie, while I pick the roses 


And white meadow rue, clustered here by the wall, 


Dolly starts quickly, her keen mother-instinet 


Urging her home, her young bossy to meet; 


peared he went down before the serpent came 
The above was scen by all on _ board, 
amounting to fifteen oreighteen persons, as well 
as myself, with the exception of one woman. 
During our view the combatants had passed a 
The whale was a humpback and 
a pretty large one. 
—_—__+er--__ -— 

A “HOMESPUN” EATING-HOUSE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, at 
the great Exhibition, got hingry outside the 
walls of Vienna, and thus describes how he 


“Charge them!” exclaimed the man of mer- 
chandise, “‘we’re not in the habit of charging 
We keep a lookout for 
You must have a 
better coat upon your back to expect to get 

“Den if you wont charge ’em,’” continued the 
Dutchman, with great moderation, “I must try 
to pay for ’em down, if so be supposin’ I can 
Then taking a thou- 
sand-dollar bill from his pocket, he extended it 
to the merchant, with a sly leer on his face, and 


possible that—that a man of your appear- 


“What, misthur, bees you seart, ha? Did you 


merchant, “with a thousand-dollar bill! I could 


A thousand-dollar bill! 


“Who bees 1? Wy,don’t you know your own 


While Brindle and Buttercup, Daisy and Jewel, 
Come after her, pacing with tardier feet. 
And thus, by the pathways of morning returning, 
They wind round the hill-side, an orderly band. 
haven, 
Where milkers await them, with milk-pailin hand 
Look! Here on the fence is the nest of a robin; 
flight. 
birdlings, 
And tucking them under her wings for the night. 


deeper, 
And evening's fair star glimmers soft in the west. 


Is it ’Tis time little boys, like the cows and the robins, 


With work and play ended, should go to their rest 


Independent. 
———+or—_—_— 


RIDING ON LOCOMOTIVES. 


> 


tive to keep an engagement to lecture, 





passage through the snow-drift, He enjoyed it 
but all adventurers do not fare as well. 


| 


Henry Ward Beecher once rode on a locomo- 


and he bargained with an engineer to give him 


you k It isn’t so much fun, said an engineer to a re- 
My name is Fritz Van Volger, | porter of the Hartford Courant, the other day, to 


of lant, and dis small bill in mine pocket, dat | Engineers are always pestered with persons 
ing to ride with them. 
is strictly against the rules. 





Being over there last night I found a large es- 
tablishment where fresh milk and coffee are sold, 
and as it was supper-time, sat down at a table 
for refreshments, but soon found that each per- 


- een : q < ber one, as re 
Past orchard and brook, till they reach their night- son had to look out for number one, as there 


were few waiters. I went into the kitchen and 
asked for milk, was ordered to an inside room 
where an old woman provided the pure article 


. ‘ ge pail, while I supplied myself witl 
And we see where she comes from her foraging from a huge pail, while I supplied my _ 


bread and a small waiter, paid ten cents, took a 


We'll watch while she’s feeding her three hungry | Spoon as I walked through the kitchen, and took 


my good home-made bread and milk into the 
garden where I could enjoy it. There were 


Now homeward we'll haste, as the twilight grows crowds of people eating and drinking, and most 


of them waited upon themselves in this way. 
There is nothing like getting used to a thing, 
and falling in with other people’s ways; but 
-| there is one thing I don’t get used to, and that 
is German restaurants; they are always full of 
smoke and beer, and their food tastes of onions; 
and they keep up such a clatter with their 
tongues that they nearly drive onecrazy. Ihave 
been into two or three here in the grounds and 





A furi-| was disgusted. 
“None o’ your swearing here, if you please, | US storm had stopped the running of the cars 
misthur, but give me mine change, dat I may be 





’ 
A GOOD LESSON. 

It isan old maxim in addressing a stranger 

to observe five things: “Of whom you speak, to 

whom you speak, and how, and when, and 


? 





i ; F P yhere,’—a maxim which each person mer- 
| ride on a locomotive as some persons imagine. where," . Oye si . : , 
sk- | tioned in the following incident would have done 


To grant such a request | well to recall. A dialogue something like the 
I remember a cir- 


following took place in one of the Free Assem- 


Strange wat wonders | gone a good piece, en 
a small tousand-dollar bill will work in a man’s | got all about him. 


Why, sir, where shall I get|cumstance which happened some fifteen years a as 
-}ago, which should oe publlenen for the benefit | DIY galleries recently : 
I was running the Sunday 
It was a dark, threatening night, and a| speak. 
That I will, to| personal friend who was going to New York 
the amount of a thousand dollars, if you wish. | asked to ride with me from‘Mcriden to New Ha 
You didn’t suppose I was afraid to trust you?” 


of such persons. 
mail. 


wouldn’t enjoy it. 
| 


1| ford the storm burst in its fury. 
ful night. 


lightning played incessantly. The train wa 


ven. I told him there was to be a storm, and he 
He said he had never rode on 
“Haw, haw!’ roared the Dutchman, as loud as | an engine, and would like very much to try it. 

“You begins to haul in your! ¢ave him the fireman’s seat, and after we had 
gaved with my duties, I for- 
Before we reached Walling-| he is—rather prosy ? 
It was a fear- 
The thunder was deafening, even] not. 
above the crash and roar of the train, and the] father. 


time, and were going at a terrific pace. 


giving another hearty haw, haw, haw! at the} 


Etiquette, regulation and formality are’ often ! whi 
very successful in teaching how not to do things, | Piting from terror. 
Superstition is, too, as it seems from the follow- 


f | had no time to look after him. 


to be taken off the seat, for he was helpless. Hi 


tain his seat till the train stopped. He said h 


tempt him to ride on a locomotive : 





e gain. 


hair, which was a jet black, had been turned : 
white with fear, and he looked as if almost ex-| State can boast the fruits of the tropics. 
It was all he could do to re- 


would have given all he possessed to be placed 
back in the car, and that no money would ever 


Young Lady—There’s old Dr. A—— going to 
Isn’t he a bore? ; 
Old Lady (aughing)—Well, I suppose he is; 
-| but do you know I rather like him. 

Young Lady—I can’t bear him. ; 
Old Lady (after some time)—Who is that nice 
I} old gentleman speaking? 

Young Lady—Ah, that’s Mr. B— , of C-——. 
Old Lady (hesitatingly —Don’t you think that 


Young Lady (indignantly)—No, indeed, I do 
Allow me to inform you that that is my 


s| Old Lady—O, indeed! Then Tam glad Thit 


behind, and then we were allowed to make up] the mark so gently, because “old Dr. A——"i 
It must} my husband. So I suppose we have both gota 
have seemed pandemonium to my friend, who] lesson, my dear; don’t you think so? 

had never been in a like position before. But I 


44> 





We made the run 


of eighteen miles in twenty-five minutes, and|QORANGES AND LEMONS IN CALI 
when we reached New Haven, our passenger had 


FORNIA. 


s : : ‘olde 
Among its many sources of riches the Golden 


The oranges and lemons are, and _ probably 
will continue to be, the most profitable orchard 
trees in Southern California. Sixty trees 3 
planted to the acre. They come into bearing 
slowly, but at ten years from the seed, or eight 


e 
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gaged in conflict with a huge whale. 
persons, and, of course, an indefinite number of | West, of Hallowell, Me., writes: 


A WHALE AND A SEA-SERPENT. 

The serpent has been seen again off the coast 
of Massachusetts, but this time in battle, en-|lemons sellin San Francisco at $30, and — 
A Capt.| £¢s at $25 to $35 per thousand ;<and from We 


years from planting out the nursery trees, the 
lemon will bear 600 and the orange 1000 te the 
tree; and I have seen 2000 lemons or 2800 oral 
ges on a single tree at fifteen years of age. Now 


tenth year of a tree’s age, with good culture, 
rigation, and in a fit climate—that is to say 


About six o’clock in the afternoon, Cape Ann | most anywhere in California south of Stocktor 
bearing west- south-west about two leagues, | these trees are found in practice to yield, at ™ 


steering a course north-north-east, saw directly 
ahead, distant about three-fifths of a mile, an 
object which I have no doubt was the sea-serpent 


very least, $10 apiece. 





p t Inboring so often mentioned by others, engaged with a 
assist him in tilling a few fields belonging to the) whale that was endeavoring to elude the attack. | question: “What is faith?” 





A LITTLE GIRL was once asked the followin 
She replied, 


The serpent threw up his tail from twenty-five ing God’s will and asking no questions.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANTON. 


CLEANING SILVER IN INDIA. | This having gone the round of the company, she} “Can’tsee ole puthy tat?”’ No, of course not. 


The native jewellers of India never touch sil- 
yer With any abrasive substance. For all arti- 
cles of the kind, even the most delicate, the meth- 
od of cleaning is by rubbing briskly with slices 
of juicy lemons. For delicate jewelry the Ind- 
jans cut 2 large lime nearly in half, and insert 
the ornament; they then close up the halves 
tightly, and put it away fora few hours. The 


articles are then removed, rinsed in two or three | 


waters, and consigned to a saucepan of nearly 
boiling soapsuds, well stirred about, taken out, 
again brushed, rinsed, and finally dried: on a 
metal plate over hot water, finishing the process 
by alittle rub of wash-leather, (if smooth work). 
For very old, neglected and corroded silver, the 
article is dipped, with a slow stirring motion, 
ina weak solution of cyanide of potassium; but 
this process requires care and practice, as it is 
by dissolving off the dirty silver the effect is ob- 
tained.- Green tamarind pods (containing ox- 
alate of potash) are greater detergents of gold 


and silver articles than lemons, and are much [ 


more employed by the artisan for removal of 
oxides and fire-marks. 
—_<@>—___—_. 

FIRE CAUSED BY A MILK-PAN. 

The rum-bottle is responsible for many fires, 
calamities and deaths, but we did not know be- 
fore that the peaceful milk-pan could do any 
harm. 


The residence of the Hon. Addison O. Mills, of 
Canton, narrowly escaped destruction by fire on 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 29th, from the 
following curious circumstance: Several new 
tin milk-pans were lying on a bench on the 
south-west side of the kitchen, and the reflection 
from the sun actually caused the ceiling to take 
fire about five or six feet above them. The fire 
burned from thence up to the eaves of the build- 
ing, through the boards, and deeply charred a 
post of the house back of the boards, when it 
was discovered and extinguished. The next 
day, about the same time, the reflection was 
again noticed by the bright light, and the pans 
were removed hefore the boards had ignited 
again. The boards were painted red, which may 
account for the ignition. I suppose that Ar- 
chimedes destroyed the Roman fleet in the bay 
of Syracuse by the same principle of reflection. 
—Hartford Times. 


+> 


A DUEL. 


The other day, as A. T. Clearwater, of this 
city, was coming down East Front Street, he 
witnessed a novel battle in the yard opposite the 
Presbyterian church. Two green-backed hum- 
ming-birds were the combatants, and the fray 
lasted seventeen minutes. The tiny antagonists 
would dart on cach other most viciously; would 
soar twenty feet or more in the air, and then re- 
turn to the flowers in the beds for a moment or 
two, where the warfare raged most bitterly. 
Occasionally the larger would pin the smaller to 
the ground, when the latter would strike vigor- 
ously at the throat of its foe. Finally the larger 
bird apparently became very much enraged, and 
made an energetic spurt. The other fell to the 
ground, its wings fluttered, the body quivered, 
one quick gasp, and the ruby-throated little one 
was dead. The victor flew to a dead twig on a 
neighboring shrub, smoothed its ruffled plumage 
as adove would, and twisted its neck from side 
to side, then for 2 moment hovering over the 
lifeless body of its enemy, as if to be certain that 
life was extinct, it flew swiftly away.— Kingston 
(NV. Y.) Freeman. 
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GAMES FOR THE PIAZZA AND 
LAWN. 

The old English game called Bouts-Rimes is suit- 
able for evening parties who gather in pleasant 
weather on the piazza or in the arbor and summer- 
house. It is at once asimple and an intellectual 
diversion, requiring a certain amount of literary in- 
vention and power of rhyming. Four or more words 
are chosen, forming alternate rhymes, and this skel- 
eton verse each member of the company has to fill 
upto the best of his or her ability. For example, 
the following rhymes were given at a party at which 
Horace Walpole was present: 

Brook 
Why 
sone 


Walpole acquitted himself as follows: 


“L sat with my toes in a brook, 
And if any one asks me for why, 
Thit ‘em a rap with my crook, 
Tis sentiment kills me, says I.” 
My Aunt’s Garden. 

This becomes amusing in the playing. The com- 
pany seat themselves in a circle. Some one ac- 
quainted with the game begins it by saying,— 

“Lcome from my aunt’s garden. O, such a pretty 
garden! In my aunt’s garden are four corners.” 


Each of the players in turn repeats the sentence, | 


neither adding nor omitting anything under penalty 
of aforfeit and losing one’s place in the game. When 
all have repeated it, the first speaker says,— 


“ | 
Icome from my aunt’s garden. 0, such a pretty 


garden! In my aunt’s garden are four corners. 
“In the first corner grows an eglantine, 
Give me your heart, and I will give you mine.” 
This the others in like manner repeat, paying a 
forfeit if they make a mistake. The first player then 
goes on,— 
“IL come from my aunt’s garden. O, such a pretty 
garden! In my aunt’s garden are four corners. 
In the first corner grows an eglantine, 
Give me your heart, and I will give you mine. 
n the second corner grows a rose so fair, 
I would embrace you, but J do not care.” 


continues,— 

“I come from my aunt's garden. O, such a pretty 
garden! In my aunt’s garden are four corners. 

In the first corner grows an eglantine, 

Give me your heart, and I will give you mine. 

In the second corner grows a rose so fair, 

I would embrace you, but J do not dare. 

In the third corner grows a crimson pink, 

Tell me of whom you most frequently think!” 

Forfeits and penalties are imposed upon those 
whose memory is unequal to the task. Those who 
are able to go correctly through the formula are ex- 
| pected at the close to tell of whom they most fre- 
| quently think, the answer to which is usually amus- 
ng. 


~ 
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THE HONEY-BEE. 
Honey-bee, honey-bee, 
Why do you hum? 
“Tam so happy 
Summer has come. 


“Summer and sunshine 
Dearly I love; 

Bright flowers around me, 
Bright skies above. 


“Here-a-way, there-a-way, 
Onward T haste, 
Resting a moment 
The blossoms to taste. 


“Here-a-way, there-a-way, 
Ever I fly; 
I never loiter; 
No sluggard am TI. 
“Toiling and working 
While summer is sunny, 
To lay up for winter 
A store of sweet honey.” 


Fly away, honey-bee, 
Home to your hive; 
You are so busy, 
I know you will thrive. 


- +e — 
For the Companion. 


STORIES FOR BABIEKINS. 
No. I. 





Come here, little Babiekins, and enddle right 
down in my lap while I tell you a true story 
about a homesick eat. 

Once upon a time there was a nice old cat who 
lived with a nice old lady, and she caught rats 
and mice. Of course it was the cat, and not the 
old lady who caught them. 

And she sat down by the fire and washed her 
face and hands and kept herself as neat and 
clean as the old lady did. 

One day the nice old cat had some nice little 
kittens, nd they crew till they were nice big kit- 
tens; and the old lady gave all but one away. 

Now you would think that the old cat would 
love this one kitten very much when she had 
lost all the others, but she didn’t. She slapped 
it, and scratched it, and spit at it, whenever it 
came to lie down by the fire with her. 

She treated her kitten so badly that one day 
the nice old lady gave her away to some visitors 
that had come ten miles in their carriage, to 
spend the day. . 
“Which,” Nellie? Why, she.gave away the 
| cat, not the kitten; how vou do catch me up! 
| “She is a capital mouser,” said the old lady. 
| “That is just what we need,” answered Mr. 
| and Mrs. Smith, the visitors. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





So when they went home at night, pussy was 
put into a close, covered basket. 

Yes, Babiekins, wait a minute and I will “make 
a pitter” of it for you. 

Here it is, and there is the ball of twine and 

| the needle that Mr. Smith used when he sewed 

down the cover, and there is her little kitten 
peeping round the corner of the door to see what 
is going on, 


She is inside the basket, and the lid is fastened. 

“Meaw! meaow! mew! you! spt!’ she keeps 
crying; and she scratches the cover and tries her 
best to get out; but she cannot do it, for Mr. 
Smith has tied it down very tight indeed. 

It was quite dark when Mr. and Mrs Smith 
started to go home, and, besides, it was raining; 
{so they put the basket down in the bottom of 
the carriage and drew the boot right up over 
that and their laps to keep themselves dry. 

At first pussy made a dreadful mewing and 


| 


| 


clawing, but pretty soon she found it was of no | 
use, so she kept still and let the gentleman and | 


lady enjoy their ride as well as they could. 
What do you suppose she was thinking about 

{down there in her basket? I am sure I don’t 
| know; and no more do I know what she thought 

when she was let out of it into the cellar. 
| She didn't know where to find the snuggest 
corner for a bed, she didn’t know where the best 
rat-holes were, and she didn’t know where her 
saucer of milk was most likely to be. 

All she could do was to wander, and mew, and 
| keep awake all night long; and if the people in 
| the house had not been away up stairs with all 
the doors shut, pussy would have kept them 
awake all night too. 

It was no better for her in the morning, though 
having made up her mind, like a wise cat, that 
crying does no good, she left off mewing so sadly. 

To be sure, she could scramble up on the wood- 
pile and peep out of the cellar window, but she 
could see nothing that looked like her own home. 

In the garden close by, there were some dear 
little chicks scratching that she would have liked 
to catch, but their mamma hen was with them, 
and, besides, just round the corner she saw a big 
dog lying at the door of his kennel. 

Pussy began to think of her dear little kitty 
and to wish she could see her jumping after her 
tail once more, and she grew so very homesick 
that she hardly tasted a drop of the milk that 
little Lizzie Smith brought to her. 

After she had been down cellar two or three 
days, Lizzie let her come up stairs. 

“Poor pussy!” said Lizzie, stroking her soft 
fur, “she should come up and get acquainted!” 

Pussy arched her back, straightened her tail, 
stretched her legs and gave a little bit of a 
“purr’; then walked quietly to the piazza door. 

“Shall L open it for her, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear; I think she feels quite at home 
now and will not run away.” 

Wake up, Babickins! Don’t you want to hear 
the rest of the story ? 

“Never mind her, auntie; she is too fast asleep 
tocare. Finish it for us. What did puss do? 
Did the dog chase her? Did she catch the chick- 
ens and have to be whipped for it?” 

No. The chickens were scratching not far off, 
but she did not mind them. The big dog was 
asleep by his kennel and she crept softly behind 
it for fear of waking him. 

She stopped a minute to cata bit of catnip, 
then kept on to the garden wall, jumped over it 
and that was the last that Lizzie saw of her. 

But two or three weeks afterward, the nice old 
lady who gave her away, saw this same cat come 
into her kitchen, walk up toward the stove un- 
der which the little kitty was curled up, give one 
snarl and spit at her, turn on her heel and walk 
slowly away. 

“How could she have found the way back?” 

Indeed, Nellie, I do not know. It is as much 
of a puzzle to me as to you; but the old lady 
said it was the very same cat and that she saw 
her several times afterward in the barn and gar- 
den, but ‘that she never would come into the 
house again. w.. 2. <. 


} 
| 
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ROBBING, 


When Charlie was a little boy, he was one 
day in the field with the hired man, when he es- 
pied a bird’s nest on the limb of a tree. 

“O, what is that?” said Charlie. 

The man told him, but Chariie could not be 
satisfied. He wanted to look into the curious 
thing. There in the bottom of the nest lay a 
beautiful little bird, not old enough to fly. Char- 
lie had never seen anything like it before. How 
beautiful it was! How he wanted to carry it 
home! The man could not pacify him, so he 
took the nest from the tree, and let Charlie carry 
it home to his mother. 

How happv the little boy was as he carried 
along the little bird! Was it not all his 6wn? 
What a prize it was, with its bright feathers and 
pretty eyes! When Charlie arrived at the house, 
he cried,— 

“Mamma, see my baby birdie! 
ning?” 

“Yes, it is pretty,”’ said his mother; “but how 
badly its mother must feel.” 

“Why will she feel bad?” asked Charlic. 

“Because you have robbed her of her house, 
and the only little one she had. How should I 
feel if some bad man were to come and take 
away my home and my little boy ?” 

Charlie saw the point and began to cry. Soon 
he ran to the door and called to Peter to carry 
back the poor bird’s house and her baby before 
she cried for it 


Isn’t it cun- 
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. 
Enigmas, Charades, Xc. 


1. 
CTARADE. 


“Find out the length of this iron first.” 
The wheelwright's son was out of school; 
His father gave him this last to do, 
And he tried to work it out by rule 


“Just twice the length of this spoke Hl! find, 
Then multiply that last by three 

And a fraction more.”” His father said, 
“That's not enough, it seems to me, 


“There’s the hub and felly, besides the spoke, 
Before you come to the first, vou see.” 

“T think, papa,” said the boy, “this last 
Is just as whole as it can be!” ae ae 


2. 


REBUS, 








WORD SQUARE. 
A liquor. 
An opinion. 
Not far. 
To acquire: J.P. B. 
4, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. Anger. 
2. Swift motion, 
8. Good when fresh, 
4. Legal. 
5. A girl’s name. 
6. A story. 
7. Merited, 
The initials and finals spell the names of two coun- 
tries across the ocean. LuLU CRANE, 
5. 
EXTRICATION PUZZLE. 
Extract a letter from the back of the neck, and 
leave a kind of monkey. 
From the name of anything, and leave an inmate 
of a convent 
From to think, and leave habit. 
From a rod, and leave an American poet. 
From one who inherits, and leave a pronoun. 
From a bench, and leave an expanse of water, 
The letters extracted, if properly arranged, 
give the name of an English poet. 


. 
will 
Dora DEAN, 
6. 
WORD SQUARE 
A girl’s name. 
An animal. 


Time of life. NELLIE, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Boy-aunt, Bouyant. 

. “Men would be angels; 

Angels would be gods.”’ 

Jewel, Elite, Withe, Ether, Leers. 
4. Summer. 


oe 


ad 





AN ANCIENT HUMORIST, 

Hierocles, who lived in the sixth century, col- 
lected twenty-one jests under the general title of 
the Pedants, and in this fossil jest-hook we find 
jokes that have been handed down through sue- 
ceeding collections, and have become old and 
familiar friends. Among these ancient jests is 
the account of the man who, from fear of drown- 
ing, determined not to enter the water until he’ 
was master of the art of swimming; of the man 
who complained that his horse died just as he 
had taneht it to live without food; of the phi- 
losopher who carried a stone about him as a spec- 
imen of his house; of one who stood before a 
glass with his eyes shut to see how he looked 
asleep; of the man who bought a crow to see 
whether it would live two hundred years or not; 
and one who went into a boat on horseback be- 
canse he was in a hurry. Here we find the ever 
new story of a man who, meeting a friend, 
asked whether it was he or his brother who was 
buried; and the blundering excuse of the person 
who, not having attended to the request of a 
friend, said, when he met iim, “I am sorry I 
have never received the letter which you wrote 
to me about the books.” 
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CURLY HATR. 

It seems probable that the carly and woolly hair 
of the African race is due to climate. A scientific 
writer says: 

The curling nature of the hair is attributed toa 
large proportion of oily substance, which prevents 
the absorption of water. The effect of dampness.in 
destroying the curl of the hair is well known, but it 
is not so well known that the state of the hair par- 
ticipates in the state of the general health. In many 
instances, strong, curly hair becomes straight if the 
possessors be out of health, and the condition of the 
hair with them is as great a test as the condition of 
the tongue. The state of the hair depends much on 
that of the general health. In perfect health, the 
hair is full, in its hues, in conse- 
quence of the absorption from the blood of a nutri- 
tive juice, containing its proportion of oily and 
albuminous elements. In persons out of health it 
may lose its brilliancy of hue, and become lank and 
straight, from imperfect juices; in others, again, 
there may be a total absence of such nutritive ele- 
ments, and the hair constantly looks faded and dead. 
Climate exercises great influence on the curliness 
of the hair, as may be illustrated in the difference in 
this respect between the natives of the north and 
of the south, the long, lanky hair of the former, as 
compared with the frizzly hair of the natives of Af- 
rica, Even Europeans, whose beards were soft and 
silken at on reaching Africa, found them to 
grow crisp, strong and coarse, resem- 
Dling horsehair. This effect, which could only be 
ascribed to the extreme dryness of the climate, ceased 
on the trav ‘Hers 
No doubt this 
thousands of 
into a coarse wool, 


glossy, and rich 


home, 
temporarily 


returning to their own country. 
s the cause which, operating through 


years, has changed the negro’s hair 

o 

WIDE-AWAKE 

The cat-bird is a sort of mocking-bird in its own 

right, and it is likely that some jealousy was at the 

bottom of the spitefulness exhibited here. 
change says: 


CAT-BIRD, 


An ex- 


Some weeks ago a cat-bird took poss 
shade-tree in front of the residence of Mrs. Heise, on 
Locust Street, West Chester, Pa,, and built a nest, 
over which the male kept guard. Mrs. Heise has a 
very fine mocking-bird, which she placed in front of 
her window, and a few feet from Mr. Cat-bird. 
Whenever the former enlivened the neighborhood 
with his select strains, the cat-bird pounced upon his 
cage and made fight, which caused the warbler to 
keep silent. 

This angered the family very much. The other 
day a young cat-bird fell out of the nest to the pave- 
ment. Mrs. Hei ise step pe ~ out of her door to pick it 
up, when Mr. Cat-bird, , lit upon her head, and 
made such a vigorous fi; wry that the good lady had 
to beat a hasty retreat, not, however, until a neigh- 
bor came to her rescue. 

This gentleman placed the 
cornice over the frout of his store, 
birds came and took the fledgling by 
and dragged it along the cornice several feet to a 
limb of a tree which touched the wood-work, and 
from thence they carried it along the limb to their 
nest, where it was safety deposited, the female get- 
ting upon the nest, and the male, as usual, taking a 
perch near by and keeping guard, 


sssion of a 












young bird upon the 
when the old 


the lower bill, 


2 — 
A DOG'S FRIEND. 

The other afternoon asa cow and dog belonging to 

. Graves were passing along B Street, Virginia 

Cc ity, Nevada, together, a ‘bik g, quarre lsome hoodlum 
cur rushed out from the sidewalk and pounce d upon 
the canine companion of the cow. The hoodlum 
seemed to be getting the best of the fight, when the 
cow—proby ibly a descendant in the dircet line of the 
“cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog 

that worried the cat’'—seeing how things were going 
with her companion, ech: irged upon the strange dog, 
and at the first pass elevated him some ten feet in 
the air. She was on hand again about the time he 
struck the ground, and, charging upon him with 
arched neck and erect tail, pitched him from the 
middle of the street into a pile of packing-cases, 


THE YOUTH’S 


standing on the edge of the sidewalk. This done, 
she turned affectionately to her canine friend, and 
the pair moved on together, while the discomfited 
hoodlum raised his he ad above the e dge of the dry- 
goods box in which he had been lande -d, and looked 
about to see if the lightning had struck any other 
dog. 
— > 
ONE OF 


THE CANDIDATES, 





early days of that now powerful and vigorously grow- 
ing State, stopped at a log-cabin and asked and ob- 
tained entertainment for man and horse. During 
conversation after supper, the stranger said,— 

“T am travelling through the country to obtain in- 
formation about its resources and products. 3 

“Well, stranger,’ observed the host, “‘you have | 
stopped at the right place. Iam a candidate for the 
Legislature, and | reckon I know as much as the next 
man.” 

“Ah, indeed? Well, Tam fortunate. 
population of your county? 

“Corn, wheat, oats, and such like truck.” 

“You misunderstand me. 
population of the county.” 

“QO, to be sure! I did 


What is the 


misunderstand. Well, 


ly with vines running up.” 


~ > 


DON’T SWALLOW HULLS AND SKINS, 

Apple hulls (inside the cores) are utterly indigesti- 
ble, and have been known to cut the intestines dan- 
gerously. The like must be said of nearly all fruit 
skins, hulls, seeds, etc. The Salem (N. J.) Stand- 
ard says: 


near Shiloh, in the neighboring county of Cumber- 
land. <A lady, who had just returned from a visit to 
her friends in Philadelphia, sickened on the night of 
her arrival—Friday—and, after two days and nights 
of intense suffering, died. A post-mortem revealed 
the fact that a piece, of tomato skin had rolled itself | 








of the stomach, causing dreadful suffering during its 
passage through a portion weakened by disease, and 
instant death, it is supposed, when fairly through. 


_ Siennin 
A GIRL LAWYER, 


A female lawyer in Chicago has just won her first 
case. She combined all the elements essential to 
success, being only nineteen years old, of very at- 
tractive appearance, just admitted to practice, and 
having for her client a hard-working washerwoman 
who was compelled to sue a butcher for non-payment 
of rent. Against the eloquent persuasions of the 
young lady, the argument of the butcher's male at- 
torney was of no avail, and the jury brought ina 
verdict, after but two minutes’ deliberation, in favor 
of the washerwoman. 


— * 


PLAY IN THE SUN. 
With the caution to look out and have your head 
well protected against sunstroke, the following is 
good advice: 


Don’t be afraid of getting sunburned, or spoiling 
your complexion, gir Is! You have years enough be- 
fore you to live indoor lives and become bleached 
again. 

om ~ - 
NEGRO PRAYER, 

A negro missionary repeated to Sir Charles Lyell, 
the geologist, the following prayer, offered by a ne- 
gro preacher at the ordination of another negro 
preacher. The language is as terse and comprehen- 
sive as it is singular to us. 

“Make he good like he say. Make he say like he 
good. Make he say, make he good, like he God!" 

That is, ‘Make him as good as he preaches. Make 
his preaching as good as himself. Make his preach- 
ing, make himself, as good as God!” 


= a 
AN EDITOR once wrote, 
strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which he will re- 


ceive our compliments, some of which are four itteh- 
es in circumference. 





A YOUNG LADY named Elphick, at Greenwich, Ct., 
saw from her bedroom w indow a littlee hild fall from 
a boat into the water. She rushed to the river-bank, 
plunged into the stream, and swam boldly out in sea- 
son to rescue the little fellow and bring him safe to 
land, 


Jounny, the minister’s son, went to his 
one morning, directly after family worship, 
“Father, while ta» were praying, I saw a ing mn steal- 
ing grapes. Well,” said the good man, “if you 
had | been praying, too, you would not have seen 
tim. 


father 
aying, 








A PouGHukK¥epste belle, who sported a long curl 
and a love of a bonnet, visited the menagerie the 
other day. She got too close &. the monkey-cage, 
and her mischievous prototype ached for that curl. 
He got it, and with it the rest of her false hair and 
the love ofa bonnet. The entire family of monkeys 
tried to wear the bonnet, and made sorry work of it, 
while the girl—well, what she did can be imagined. 


A SERVANT GIRL’s SoLiLoguy,—A servant girl, 
ewho had just been admonishe a by her mistress to 
be very careful in “washing up” the best tea-things, 
was overheard shortly afterward, in the back kite hen, 
indulging in the following soliloquy, while in the act 
of wiping the sugar- -basin: “If I was to drop this 
‘ere basin, and was to catch it, 1 s’pose I shouldn't 
¢ “er it; 
, Lreckon I just should cateli it. 


A YOUNG BOOTBLACK observed a neighbor poring 
wisely over a newspaper, whereupon he addressed 
him thus: 

“Julius, what are you looking at dat paper for? 
You can’t read.’ : 

“Go away 
can read; I's 

“Big enuff 
aint nuflin. 
can’t.” 


* cried the other, indignantly » “guess I 
ig enough for dat.’ 

‘retorted the other scornfully; ‘‘dat 
A cow's big ‘nuffto catch mice, but she 








A TEAMSTER in Cleveland was driving a wagon- 
load of lime, and as the rain set in he looked around 
and was surprised to see a little smoke gracefully 
curling up from the lime. He stopped his horses 
and rushed to the nearest house to get some water, 
asserting in broken sentences that his wagon was on 
fire. The first pail of water dashed upon the devour- 
ing element was like fuel to the flames. He poured 
on more water and saw an increase in smoke, and 
was about to throw the lime out of his wagon when 





a police officer, who had been enjoying the scene. 
enlightened the frightened man upon the chemical 
properties of lime. 


A gentleman travelling through Indiana in the | 


I want to know the| 


there’s oak, hickory, dogwood, and some elms, most- | 


A death from an unusual cause recently occurred | 


into a small roll, and made its way through the walls | 


“We received a basket of 


but if L was to drop it, and wasn’t to catch 


COMPANION. 





SEPT. 


» 1879, 


Sewing Machines, buy the Eureka, It is the best and 


| Lapies.—If you wish a silk that will run well on your 
Most economical to use. Com. 


| PULMONARY AFFECTIONS are the scourge of New Eng- 
land; with the use of White Pine Compound most of the 
suffering incident to these diseases can be removed. 


| and found it more efficacious than any medicine preserj 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY 





CoxLvmBvts, Miss., June 1], 
I take pleasure in commending WHITe's Sere 
For Dyspepsia to the public. I have test 


ALTY 
ALT 





lits merits 


1 
ved 


| or patented for that disease. 


| 


THE beautiful engravings of birds in Avilude cost hun- 
| dreds of dollars, and the fine and instructive descriptions | 
many weeks ef labor. Every family ought to have it. 

For sale by all booksellers and toy-dealers, or sent post- 

paid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
| Worcester, Mass 

“An e xcellent addition to our home amusements.”— 
| Christian Union. 37—2t 
| 
UNLIKE other Cathartics, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga 
tive Pellets do not, after their operation, have a secondary 
tendency to render the bowels more costive. This is an 
important improvement, as all who have ever taken many 
pills or other cathartics for the purpose of overcoming con- 
| Stipation, know to their sorrow that the secondary effect 
| of all such medicines has been “to render a bad matter 
worse.” These Pellets produce such a secondary tonic 

effect upon the bowels as to bring about a permanent 
| healthy action. Hence their great value, taken in small 
doses daily fora length of time, in habitual constipation 
| and in Piles, attended and produced, as they generally 


| are, by torpor of the liver and costiveness. Sold by Drug- 
Com. 


St - : 
gists at 25 cents a vial. 
| 





TOUNG RE ng el Hand-Book, 40c¢;_ Magic 
Curreney Holder, Mailed post paid. a 
BROS., ‘ Il 7—It 







Print 








500 AG S wanted- 
| fer yet. Send 
PENCI L Co., 


dies or Gents—the best of- 
for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
sox 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—-tf 


E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4¢ Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and =. at 74 
Sudbury Su reet, Boston 35t 





| ye 2 FAIL to send for one of prem fine new v style 
Card Photographs, only 10 cents each; 4 for 25 - 
Enclose stamp to WILLIAM E 

3 








Age nts wanted. 
Ww inchester, Ill. 





$20 A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sell a 

household article. 200 per cent. profit. Send 
tert for sample and particulars. Address CK- 

POLk¢ John Street, New York. 37—13t 


th sor TO 150 per week guarantee to intellige nt and 
—- persons, of either sex, to act our 
Address THE W 
























nts. Business very pleasant. 


ag STERN 
ART ASSOCIATION, Chicago, HL. 


35—4t 
HOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 


itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 

from ap enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 

should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and cleanse the 

blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines 
a and the constitutional vigor will return, 













~ { Rrateard's New Descriptive 
Ser NT FRE E.) ‘atalogue of Seleected_Po 
lar Music. A ie of intormation for the Musi 
Contains full descriptions of thousands of beautiful pieces 
of Music, voeal and instrumental. It will be sent Free 
to any one sending us their address, and stating where 
they saw this advertisement. Address 8. BRAINARD’S 
SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. a7—It 











J.JAY. COULD. 
A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Must have an Agent 
= every town. 300 per cent. 


LL ON 8388 











GLASS. CARDS. 


Immense Success. 25,850 Sold Last Week. 

RED, BLUE, WHITE, C le ar and Transparent. Your 
Name be uutifully printed i ILD on 1 doz. for 50e, post- 
paid: 3 doz. $ Must have has eS F. 
SMITH, Bangor, Me. Outfits, 25c. Write 
don* t wait. 


Tr 

AG ENTS,. 
Two gem chromo 
| tographs, i 
per hu udred. 





ure; 
It 












», to sell Land- 
! like hot cakes, 

Card pho- 
comic, ete., 
5x7) 





tetresses far costume 
$ Brig nt a ay 
$4 5 per hundred. Card chrot 
$2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with ¢ 
Decaleomanie ae msfer without ve arnish +3 cents per doz. 
Sen -book pictures 1 cent each. 
J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
35—eow4t 


s, dogs, 
y chromos (to frame 
8 (for rewards of merit) 






lass, $l per doz. 













“STEEL BOWS. 
The jolliest thing for 
TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 
CISE AND SPORT. 
Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for 
| sample. 


| LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 





R. F. HUDSON, 
Endorsed by S. T. Mager, Southern Express Company, 
and ©. E. Daucy, Columbus, Miss. 7 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


Teowtf 





Price only 56 cents, pdst-paid. 





Every Lady should send tor the Improved Plated 
Works Holder, the most perfect, self-acting device ever 
offered for holding cloth of all kinds while being sewe, 
It is easily attached to the under side of the sewing 
chine or work-table, and those who use it 

“would not wish to part with it at any pee % 
wanted. Send 3 cents for terms, 5 50 cents 

Address H. C. NEW TON, 

37— Troy, N. H. 






say 











“To Save Money” 
Spend it in buying good 
Cable 


s3— 


Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 4t 


VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUF. ACTU RE R. 

No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
and making steam engines, with numerous illustrations. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Young Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, etec., also 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How to Paddle 
a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph, for secret correspondence 
and private telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Bcing a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-burst- 
ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, ete., 
etc., translated into the four modern languages 3 gukes, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents 

Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
expla nined. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage 3 -, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No" 


1c hambers Street, New York. 8 te 

$72 EACH WEEK.—Acents wanted evervwher 
Business strictly legitimate. Varticnlars free. 

Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 35 - 4t 
\ ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
12-ly 











FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 








LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever - 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Ev 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and “Mechanic should ha 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon recci! 
50 cents and letter stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 


An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejoy'’s Beautiful 
Weather Houses to anv one who sells twenty, upon re- 
ceipt of Pp. O. order for $10. 32 





“Some think that protruding toes dak 
better than 


A SILVER TIPPED 


Boot or Shoe. 





j 55 Washington Street, Boston. 
Agents wanted. l9eow9t 


TAKS YOUR CFrIorce,, 








THE REISINGER 
























sent on application. 
THE ANCHOR 
around Balconies, 


knots to tie 
knoited lines; 


or untie. 





three, with screws, 
by mail. for 40 cents. 





A Cheap, Durable and Ornamental Lock, 
with no Spring to break, or S 
ily and quickly applied; holds the 
ny place desired, and a self-fasten- 

when the sash is down. 
opper-Bronzed Locks sent to any address, 
vost-paid, on receipt of 50 cents 


Locks are already in use. 


| Is a neat, durable, universal tension device, 
|to stretch and hold Rope, Wire and Cords, 
for all purposes, in Yards, Houses, Stores, 
Awnings, 


; releases easily, with a slight 
j jerk, but holds so that no under propping or 
ind-play will undo the fastening. 
prepaid, to any address, 


One Do%en Sash Fasteners, and a Set of 
Three Line Holders, sent, 
oq ress, on receipt of $125. AGENTS WANT- 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
w FG C *0. , Box 395, Ilarrisburg, Pa. 


SASH FASTENER. 
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A half dozen 


Circulars 
Over 200,000 of these 


LINE HOLDER a> 
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ete., and no ~ € al 
Admits of ‘splice ed or 


A set of 


prepaid, to any 
KEISINGER 
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